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The Christian Register 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mrs. Eddy 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Undoubtedly the underlying purpose of 
THE CHRISTIAN ReEGIstTeR is to bring a 
greater measure of peace and good wil 
to mankind, and this is the purpose of 
Christian Scientists. Therefore I hope 
that you will give me space for the fol- 
lowing observations as to your editorial 
of December 12, entitled “Mrs. Eddy’s 

iography”. E 
ie. Tonriation Science Board of Direc- 
tors have never identified a book as being 
obnoxious, but Christian Scientists feel 
that they have the right to protest against 
any published article which they believe 
misrepresents their religion, its adherents, 
or its Founder. Your editorial refers to 
Mr. Dakin’s biography of Mrs. Hddy as a 
“thoroughly worthy piece of analysis, with 
adequate documentary sources”. In reply, 
I do not need to cite literature published 
under the auspices of the Mother Church, 
but I should like to call your attention to 
a veview of Mr. Dakin’s book by Hugh A. 
Studdert Kennedy, appearing in The San 
Jose Mercury Herald of September 8, 
1929, since Mr. Kennedy states in his re- 
view that he is “not a member of the 
Christian Science movement or connected 
with the organization in any way”. 

Mr. Kennedy notes what he feels is Mr. 
Dakin’s undue readiness to. reach positive 
conclusions about incidents’ which hap- 
pened many years ago, and for the pur- 
pose of illustrating his criticism he pre- 
sents passages from Mr. Dakin’s book 
which are inconsistent with court records 
and with the independent investigation of 
Arthur Brisbane, then and now a nation- 
ally known editor, both of which sources 
of information were, of course, open to 
Mr. Dakin. f 

Taking up one more point, the editorial 
states: “Mrs. Eddy is to her devotees, for 
all practical purposes, exactly equal with 
God.” Christian Scientists do not con- 
sider Mary Baker Eddy in this way, but 
the great majority of them have been 
rescued from such serious difficulties 
through Christian Science as discovered 
and founded by her that they are con- 
tinuously grateful. Mrs. Eddy’s teaching 
is clearly contrary to your statement, for 
in answer to the direct question, “Do you 
teach that you are equal with God?” she 
has stated: “Man is not equal with his 
Maker; that which is formed is not 
cause, but effect, and has no power un- 
derived from its creator” (Miscellaneous 
Writings, p. 46). 

Cc. Auaustus Norwoop, 
Committee on Publication of 


The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass. 
{Suppression, or the attempt at sup- 
pression, of any publication in this 


country, is a grave business. The general 
sentiment in the case of Mr. Dakin’s book 
has been severely critical of the action of 
Christian Scientists in many parts of the 
country. We have nothing to add on that 
subject to what we have written. The 
authority of Mrs. Eddy over her followers, 


in matters of belief, is unquestioned. It 
is in that sense, or as we said, “for all 
practical purposes”, she is equal with God. 
We have never heard or read that her 
disciples admit her fallibility, much less 
her shortcomings. The overwhelming 
opinion of the greatest book reviewers of 
the land is that Mr. Dakin wrote a most 
worthy and fair-minded biography. We 
agree with them, and have a right to say 
SO, aS we also deplore any measures, open 
or secret, gentle or threatening, that would 
Suppress this work.—The Eprror.] 


Mr. Loughran’s Position 


To the Editor of Tar CuHristiAN REGISTER -— 


May I be permitted to make a friendly 
rejoinder to the footnotes to my letter in 
THe Reerster of November 28, particu- 
larly to the query “Where are the theolog- 
ians?’ In my letter I refrained from 
quoting theologians for the reason that 
the importance of the contributions which 
sociologists and psychologists are making 
in the realm of religious discussion has 
been repeatedly emphasized in the edi- 
torials of THe Reerster. Only recently 
Lippmann, Barnes, and Sellars were held 
up to us as guides in our modern religious 
approach. No mention was made of pro- 
fessional theologians. I stressed the re- 
ligious outlook of Whitehead, Elwood, and 
Pratt merely as evidence that among the 
leaders of American scholarship there 
are men who hold to a high theistic belief. 

In the field of the world’s most compe- 
tent theological scholarship the humanists 
are conspicuous for their absence. In 
Germany to-day, Troeltsch, Otto, and 
Heiler, all of whom enjoyed international 
reputations, are known and studied in 
every liberal seminary in America. These 
men are not only eminent scholars, but 
they are among the great creative geniuses 
in the sphere of religious thought, nor are 
they Humanists. In France, the most dis- 
tinguished group of Christian liberals is 
the Strasbourg school, of which the widely 
known scholar, Albert Schweitzer, is a 
member. This noted body of theologians 
are all theists. Prominent among the the- 
ologians of England are Clement Webb, 
Dean Inge, Canon Streeter, George Gallo- 
way, Principal Jacks, Principal Selbie, 
who, like the whole Oxford school, are 
thorough-going theists, yet all of them are 
noted liberals. Conspicuous in European 
theological circles to-day is Dr. Séderblom, 


the present leader of liberal Swedish 
Lutheranism, who is far from being a 
humanist. In America, Rufus Jones, the 


distinguished Quaker; Brown and Fosdick 
of Union Seminary, New York; Bacon and 
Brown of Yale; Wieman of Chicago, and 
our own Fenn and Peabody are theolog- 
ians who have achieved distinction on this 
side of the Atlantic, and none of them 
could be called humanists. The statement, 
therefore, that “the leading of theology is 
consistently toward humanism” is mis- 
leading. 

Since you have so cordially invited the 
theists to express their views, may I pre- 
sent my ideas of humanism and God? My 
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reading has led me to the conviction that 
if humanism is not rooted in an atheistic 
philosophy, its spirit is, at least, an indif- 
ference to God and His influence in human 
affairs. Unless humanism is an endeavor 
to formulate a “new religion” without 
God, revelation, or worship, then we are 
merely fighting shadows, and humanism 
ceases to be anything unique in the field 
of contemporary theology. Any philoso- 
phy which minimizes the importance of 
God in the life, and destiny of man strikes 
at the very heart of religion, for if God 
may be shunted out of the religious pic- 
ture, and his presence in the world ig- 
nored, then will you tell me how, in such 
a setting, any kind of worship worthy of 
the name is possible? Worship is the 
unique element in religion, and when wor- 
ship vanishes, religion ceases to exist. The 
value, and the dignity, of our worship de- 
pends entirely upon the nature of its ob- 
ject. If our conception of God is impoyer- 
ished, our worship will be correspondingly 
impoverished. 

In our thought of God we must keep in 
mind this fundamental distinction, that an 
intellectual idea of God is one thing, and 
the religious response to God is quite an- 
other. God as “the principle of concre- 
tion” may delight the subtle intellect of 2 
metaphysician, but it leaves the worshiper 
cold. But God vividly experienced in 
prayer by a soul such as Jesus is dis- 
covered to be a living presence and ethical 
will. Martineau sums up this distinction 
when he says: “God is not to be found at 
the end of any syllogism. He is not the 
sudden gift of intellect, but is to be earned 
by a loving and brave life.’ Friedrich 
Heiler, the noted theologian of Marburg 
University, in his monumental work “Das 
Gebet” (which unfortunately has not yet 
been translated into English), takes as his 
main thesis that prayer is the central 
phenomenon of religion. He Says that 
“the proper history of religion is the his- 
tory of prayer, for it is in prayer that 
men discover God.” To Heiler there is no 
substitute for prayer, since it alone gives 
us a conscious and immediate experience 
of God. If our religion discounts prayer 
and aspiration, and becomes a mere insis- 
tence on the “Golden Rule”, it fails to be 
anything more than ethical culture. 

Philosophically, God may be defined as 
that Transcendent, as well as Immanent, 
Reality in whom all our intimations of 
truth, beauty, goodness find their full and 
perfect realization. Religiously, God is the 
Triumphant Life from whom we come, 
to whom we belong, and to whom we are 
destined to return. For those who tell us 
that we need a “new religion” for this 
modern age, and who would divorce us 
from the Christian tradition, permit me 
to close by quoting the following para- 
graph from Christopher Dawson's recent 
scholarly book, “Religion and Progress”: 
“A religious movement which attempted 
to turn its back on the spiritual achieve- 
ment of the last three thousand years 
would be far more retrograde than any 
anti-scientific reaction to the historic re- 
ligions of the past” (p. 238), 


Orance, NJ. JoserH S. LoucHran. 
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A Conference on Preaching 


An Address to the Boston Association 
of Ministers, December 9, 1929 


HIS is not to be a lecture or a sermon, 

but a conference or consultation. No 
one can come to the end of his opportunity 
as a preacher and regard himself as com- 
petent to dictate, or even advise. His 
reminiscences are of intentions unfulfilled 
and ideals unrealized. The best he can 
do is to confer and consult, and review his 
own practice in the light of his own 
mistakes. 

On the other hand, I have had singular 
advantages as a hearer of sermons. By 
the circumstances of my academic life, I 
have been permitted to listen to more ser- 
mons, long and short, wise and otherwise, 
than almost. any living man. For a period 
of some thirty years, when not myself 
preaching, I have heard two sermons on 
Sunday, six at morning prayers, one at a 
vesper service, and often three from 
students in the Divinity School, or a total 
of not iess than twelve a week, say for 
thirty weeks in the year, or a grand total 
of about 360, or one a day for the entire 
year. If, therefore, one can be saved by 
what the Apostle called “the foolishness 
of preaching”, I am that man. They have 
in China a professional caste known as 
tea-tasters, who do not make tea, or sell 
tea, but ‘simply taste tea, and are well 
paid for this expert service. I seem to be 
qualified, at least quantitatively, to serve 
as ‘a sermon-taster, reporting what a 
hearer of sermons wants to hear, and what 
is likely to “get across’, as we say, the 
barriers of the pulpit and reach the 
human heart. 


People are not Stupid 


I will not delay to consider the perver- 
sions and abuses of the preacher’s oppor- 
tunity by foolish attempts at sensational- 
ism or extraneous devices. A preacher at 
Harvard University once said to me that 
he would stand on his head in the college 
pulpit if it would induce students to come 
to the Chapel; to which I was forced to 
reply: “You would succeed. They would 
come; and they would go away saying 
that they had seen the distinguished 
gentleman stand on his head. You would 
get just the result you sought, and no 
more.” Much contemporary preaching is 
of this nature—acrobatic, vulgar, degrad- 
ing. I open the Saturday edition of a 
Boston paper and read the list of subjects 
provided for the sermons of the next day, 
and I find in a single issue the following 
titles: “Eating for Health”; “Avoidance 
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of the Flu’; “Women, Divinity, Chattel, 
or Mate”; “Where Will you Spend Eter- 
nity?” “Some Pagans I Have Personally 
Known”; “Rosicrucian Truths.’ Such 
preaching proceeds from the delusion that 
people are so stupid they can be spiritually 
attracted by mock religion, as a sportsman 
puts wooden decoys to attract wild birds. 
The fact is, however, that people are not 
stupid, but like to be excited or amused, 
and get what they go for, as at a movie- 
show, or a theater. 


Suffering from Imitation 


Let us turn from these misdirected in- 
tentions, and set before ourselves a man, 
preferably a young man, still obedient to 
the heavenly vision, considering how his 
preaching shall be made effective and his 
opportunity justified. What can be sug- 
gested concerning ways to enrich and 
stabilize his work? The longer one lives, 
the less inclined one is to prescribe definite 
rules for preachers. One man is stirred by 
external events; another by inward ex- 
periences. One is inspired by example; 
another by meditation. It is possible only 
to draw lessons from one’s own experience 
and observation, and leave them to be ap- 
plied as temperament or circumstances 
may direct. 

I name, then, first, among these guides 
of the preacher, an acquaintance with the 
masters. I do not mean copying the mas- 
ters. Preaching has suffered much from 
imitation. The generation befere mine 
was seriously affected by Wmerson, and 
the result in preaching was familiarly 
described as ‘Emerson and water’. My 
own generation fell under the overwhelm- 
ing influence of Phillips Brooks, and the 
result in many instances might be de- 
seribed as “Brooklets’”. Preachers were 
tempted to discover, if they might, the 
secret of Phillips Brooks’s preaching, and 
one man, after close observation, described 
that secret as disclosed in the use of his 
hands. The study of technique had sup- 
planted the search for spiritual power; 
while the fact was that Phillips Brooks 
hardly used his hands at all. I am think- 
ing of acquaintance with the masters as 
a young artist seeks acquaintance with the 
great masters of his art. He does not 
expect to be a Titian or a Velasquez; but 
he frequents the great museums where the 
masterpieces hang, believing that he may 
reach his best by sitting before them and 
studying them. 


In the same way, a preacher should be 
familiar with the history of preaching. 
Let him seiect a master who has moved 
the mind and heart of his own time and 
consider the secret of his power. Early 
Christian preachers like Chrysostom ; medi- 
eval preachers like Tauler; English 
preachers like Jeremy Taylor or Bishop 
Butler; modern Englishmen like Robert- 
son or Newman or Martineau; American 
preachers like Bushnell or Brooks or 
Channing; contemporary preachers like 
Coffin or Fosdick or Fenn,—an acquaint- 
ance with one or another of such masters 
is a spur to refinement, precision, and in- 
sight. I have known one preacher who 
cultivated this intimacy with Cardinal 
Newman’s preaching, and it chastened and 
enriched his style so that one could trace 
the influence of the Catholic Cardinal in 
the Unitarian sermon. I need not add 
that the most convincing of such intimacy 
with a preacher is his acquaintance with 
the preaching of Jesus Christ. The sim- 
plicity of form, the parabolic method, the 
approach to the great mysteries of life 
through the most elementary’ incidents,— 
all this is a perennial source of re-enforce- 
ment and persuasiveness. 


Two Unitarian Preachers 


One result of such intimacy with the 
masters, which may involve a certain sur- 
prise, is the discovery of the painstaking 
character of the master’s work. What 
often seems a spontaneous and unstudied 
utterance discloses a serious and prolonged 
preparation; so that the lyric form has 
behind it logical mastery, as a beautiful 
human figure has beneath it a well articu- 
lated skeleton. I recall a conversation 
with Phillips Brooks on a day in mid- 
winter, when he opened some question of 
homiletical interest, and it occurred to 
me to observe, if I might, when the 
thought took form. It was not until the 
following June that the subject reappeared 
in a Commencement address. It had been. 
restudied and reconsidered through months 
of reflection. I am told by a well-informed 
friend that the sermons of Harry Fosdick, 
spontaneous and vivid as they seem, are 
all written by him in longhand, and de- 
livered through his retentive memory with 
such precision that a hearer reports them 
as repeated almost word for word. One 
is at first impressed by the tremendous 
vigor and vitality of utterance; but behind 


' this is the effect of mastery and authority, 
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the precision of antitheses and the com- 
pleteness of scheme. 

If I were called on to name the best 
sermons I have heard during the last few 
years, I should have to make a confession 
which might appear prejudiced ; for in the 
long series of notable discourses which I 
have had the privilege of hearing, I find 
that the two which remain most alive in 
my memory were preached by my Unita- 


rian brethren, Park and Fenn. A very 
competent listener visited, a few years 
ago, all the conspicuous Protestant 


churches of Boston, and reported to me 
that Charles Park was beyond question 
the most convincing preacher in Boston; 
and my colleague, George Herbert Palmer, 
also an expert sermon-taster, has ex- 
pressed a similar opinion concerning Dr. 
Park’s preaching in the Harvard Chapel. 
Fenn’s sermon on the Pharisee and Pub- 
lican is the high-water mark of preaching 
in our time; and I commend to other 
Unitarian preachers, if they are tempted 
by the easy optimism of “Man’s progress 
onward and upward forever’, the occa- 
sional use of Fenn’s overwhelmingly ap- 
pealing text. “God be merciful to me, 
a sinner!” 


Avoid the Use of “I” 


I name as another homiletical principle 
an intimate acquaintance with people. I 
mean, of course, acquaintance with the 
inner life, the tragic experiences, the 
domestic joys and sorrows, of one’s con- 
gregation and community. One of the 
most besetting temptations ‘of the preacher 
is the inclination to egocentric thought, 
as though he were called to deliver to his 
people what seemed to him important, 
rather than what has direct meaning for 
their own lives. In the Roman worship 
the priest kneels with his back to the con- 
gregation and his face toward the altar, 
and performs the Mass, not to the people 
but for them. It is a symbol of the best 
preaching; not directed at the people, but 
facing with the people toward the thought 
of the Eternal. The preacher should, so far 
as possible, not use the word “I”, as though 
he were a dictator, or, as ecclesiastics say, 
“Rector” of his people, but the more com- 
prehensive word “We; not as speaking 
to the congregation, but as speaking for 
them. Here enter the blessed conse- 
quences of the pastoral life, and the in- 
timacy of the preacher with the defeats 
and disasters, the doubts and fears, the 
hopes and joys, the problems and illusions 
and yisions, of his people. A preacher 
may offer the most erudite discourses de- 


rived from his reading in theology or 
science without touching the mind or 
heart of his congregation. The hungry 


sheep look up and are not fed. The press- 
ing duty and privilege of the preacher are 
to interpret the personal experiences of 
his people, facing with them toward the 
Eternal. In a world of material desires 
and sensual temptations the preacher is 
the witness of a larger world of the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good, and the guide 
of his people into a wider life of faith 
and hope and love, 

When I began my pastoral life, a cer- 
tain provision-dealer in Cambridge was 
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induced by earlier acquaintance to take 
a pew in the First Parish Church. The 
fact was that he had been a passionate 
“rooter” at ball games, and he reported 
to me in his shop that he had found me 
as safe a man to bet on when at the bat as 
any member of the Harvard team. Led 
by this personal confidence, and perhaps 
by the recollection of some slight personal 
profit, he became a regular attendant and 
a fine singer of hymns; and when on 
Saturday evening I read, as was my habit, 
to my severest critic, the sermon proposed 
for the next morning, she used to say, 
“What do you think David Brewer will 
make of that?’ It is a good type of 
eriticism to meet. What do you think the 
provision-man, and the seamstress in the 
congregation, and the little woman in 
black, and the man who has lost his posi- 
tion or his health, will think of your 
preaching, and are you not summoned to 
forget yourself, and to think of them? 

To these suggestions for the discipline 
of the preacher, I must add, as most es- 
sential, an acquaintance, not only with the 
masters and the people, but with that 
spiritual world which religion interprets 
and which finds its natural expression in 
the thought of God. I do not propose to 
discuss here the creed of a religion which 
dispenses with God, and to which is now 
popularly given the name of Humanism. 
The word was originally applied, in the 
time of the Italian Renaissance, to those 
who had turned away from metaphysics 
and theology to the cult of the beautiful 
and romantic in art and literature, the 
literae humaniores. Erasmus was a hu- 
manist in one period, and Rousseau in 
another; and in our own time, teachers 
like Charles Eliot Norton or Irving Bab- 
bitt. I have just read in the newspaper 
that a distinguished French visitor, Pro- 
fessor Aubert, views with satisfaction the 
signs in this country of French Humanism, 
by which he means our increasing interest 
in culture and art. The term has now 
been shifted in its significance to repre- 
sent those who find in human experience 
itself a sufficient inspiration for reverence 
and loyalty, and to whom the thought of 
God is relatively remote or unreal. 


Reaping the Harvest 


It is an intellectual reaction which 
might have been anticipated, and indeed 
has become almost inevitable, through the 
misdirected zeal of the Christian churches 
for doctrinal or ecclesiastical conformity. 
The churches are in fact reaping the 
harvest of indifference or hostility which 
their own teaching has sown. When a 
man has been bred in the crude external- 
ism of orthodox piety, and has heard of 
God as an implacable judge, and of Jesus 
as an incarnate deity descending to earth 
and ascending to heaven, he may not un- 
reasonably turn away, saying: “Do not 
talk to me any more about God; I have 
heard enough of Him, Let us talk of 
something real, of human life, with its 
immediate needs and urgent hopes!” <A 
Harvard student lately said, “If this 
preaching of incredible dogmas is the 
Christian religion, you may count me 
out!” This attempt to maintain a religion 
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without God is thus essentially reassuring, 
for it indicates how incurably religious 
human nature is, and how certain it is to 
happen that, when one factor of religion 
is discredited, the instinct is bound to 
satisfy itself with the fraction that re 
mains, and to make a ritual out of right- 
eousness, and a creed out of sociology ; or, 
as one of our brethren has cleverly said, 
continue to maintain religious practices, 
like the woman who persisted in talking 
through the telephone after the “other 
party” had hung up. 
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The Proponents of Humanism 


It must be admitted, however, that it 
is a considerable step from this dissenting 
attitude concerning an archaic theology to 
a program which proposes an immediate 
and complete rejection of the entire his- 
tory of religion, and a new definition for 
the word. When, for instance, I read, 
“There is no possible future for religion 
except it broaden itself out into human- 
ism”, such an unqualified prophecy seems 
what our American slang calls “a large 
proposition”, and sounds more like a 
rhetorical than a verifiable statement; as 
though one should say, “There is no pos- 
sible future for civilization except it 
broaden itself out into communism.” Or, 
when again I read that the “witness of 
the Church about the redeeming Man-God 
was the same in the New Testament as in 
the creeds. The theological Christ re- 
mains the Christ of Christendom”, such 
a sweeping statement seems to turn his- 
tory upside down. Nothing could be more 
remote from the “theological Christ” than 
the Jesus of the Beatitudes and the Para- 
bles. “The witness of the Church about 
the redeeming Man-God” would have been 
unintelligible to Jesus or his immediate 
companions. Nor does Biblical eriticism 
exhibit any inclination to surrender to the 
mythologists who would deny the historical 
existence of Jesus and interpret even the 
Gospel of Mark as a solar-myth. A well- 
informed scholar has lately _ remarked, 
with restrained irony, that the argument 
for this view is of itself “clear proof that 
the reconstruction of the origins of Chris- 
tianity by radical mythology is a failure”. 

The best that can be said of this abandon- 
ment of history and theology would seem 
to be that it is one more evidence of the 
insistent demand of the present time at 
any cost for reality. The same reaction 
from the obscure or mysterious or intan- 
gible which is profoundly modifying social 
standards and moral aims is affecting also 
the habits and traditions of religion, and 
inclines many minds to prize what is obvi- 
ous and near and to be indifferent to ex- 
periences which lie behind or beyond. The 
issue, thus stated, becomes one, not be 
tween falsehood and truth, but between 
the nearer reality and the environing 
Reality in which human life is set. It is 
a difference of vision, of range of experi- 
ence, of horizon. It says with Job: “Lao, 
these are parts of his ways: but how 
little a portion is heard of him!” Human- 
ism, thus followed through, becomes 
theism. Channing, it has been said, was 
the first of the humanists; but the humane 
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renaissance which he inaugurated was 
sustained by his underlying consciousness 
of God. Christian history, it may be 
safely concluded, is not called on to com- 
mit suicide; the perennial sense of de- 
pendence which utters itself in worship, 
and which has marked the entire history 
of religion, is not likely to be discredited 
as the fading vestige of an illusory dream. 


Not a Legitimate Heir 


Without proceeding further with these 
general reflections, I may point out for 
our present purpose two facts which seem 
to diminish for us the significance of this 
daring enterprise of humanism. The first 
is that this reversion from theism is by 
no means new, but, on the contrary, has 
appeared in each generation for many cen- 
turies. From the time of the Roman 
Lucretius to the time of Auguste Comte 
and his Religion of Humanity, and Her- 
bert Spencer and his Unknowable, and 
Felix Adler’s Ethical Culture, the attempt 
to maintain a religion without God has 
been renewed. I happened, not long ago, 
to light on a passage which seemed to 
me worth sending to THE CHRISTIAN Ruc- 
ISTER, aS indicating the continuity of hu- 
manism: “The word ‘Religion’ must not 
be understood in its ordinary sense. [His] 
religion is without a God. No motive but 
that of morality is permitted. Prayer 
does not mean asking; it is a mere out- 
pouring of feeling.” I invited readers to 
reeall, if they could, by whom and con- 
cerning whom these comments were made ; 
but I have no evidence that anyone identi- 
fied them, and fancy that they were gen- 
erally supposed to be applied to our con- 
temporary issue. They were, in fact, writ- 
ten fifty-five years ago, by John Stuart 
Mill, concerning Comte’s Religion of Hu- 
manity, which had its brief day of fame, 
and has now become nothing more than 
a historical curiosity. These lessons of 
the past may indicate that this confident 
reaction, which has repeatedly -occurred, 
has been no less repeatedly abandoned. 
Indeed, the movement of thought is now 
so swift that the latest statements of 
science, as in the impressive writings of 
Professor Eddington, seem to suggest that 
the reaction from religious faith has al- 
ready spent its force, and that those who 
belieye themselves prophets of a new re- 
ligion, and might be proud of the title of 
radicals or revolutionists, may have the 


‘sadder fate of finding themselves some- 


what behind the times. 

The only other comment I would now 
offer on this phase of modern thought is 
that it is not a legitimate heir of the Uni- 
tarian tradition, but, on the contrary, is 
in sharp contrast with the spirit of that 
teaching. The Unitarian communion has, 
it is true, less fixity in its faith than 
churches with an established creed; but 
it has been in a peculiar and intimate 
sense a witness of direct and unmediated 
relation with the Bternal. Fifty years 
ago, when I was a student in Germany, 
and remarked that I was a Unitarian, my 
learned and beloved Professor Tholuck 
replied, “Ah, the Unitarians, they ‘re 
mystics!” recognizing the strain in the 
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Unitarian tradition which some Unitarians 
themselves have failed to observe. The 
Germans, with their fine discrimination 
in the use of words, have two names 
whose significance they distinguish. Mys- 
ticismus represents those vague and fanci- 
ful cults—mostly of Oriental origin— 
which have appeared in all the centuries, 
and are conspicuous to-day. Mystik rep- 
resents the direct communion with God, 
or the recognition, as William James has 
said, “that the conscious present is con- 
tinuous with a wider self through which 
saving experiences come”. “It is a blessed 
thing”, Phillips Brooks testified, “that in 
all times there have been men to whom 
religion has presented itself, not as a sys- 
tem of doctrine, but as an elemental life, 
in which the soul of man came into direct 
and close communion with the soul of 
God. It is the mystics of every age who 
have done most to blend the love of truth 
and the love of man with the love of God.” 
This is the sense in which Tholuck defined 
the Unitarians as mystics. Mysticismus is 
spiritual intoxication; Mystik is spiritual 
insight. The one is misty; the other is 
illuminating. “We cannot live a moment”, 
Rufus Jones has said, “without being more 
than ourselves; we keep seeking God be- 
cause we are all the time finding Him”. 


Theistic Mysticism 

This is the message of the masters of 
Unitarianism. The consciousness of God 
was the light and joy of Channing. “I am 
accustomed”, he says, “‘to speak of the 
greatness of human nature; but it is great 
only through its parentage, great because 
descended from God. Takeaway God, and 
life becomes meaner and poorer than that 
of the brutes.” Theodore Parker’s ‘Dis- 
course Concerning Religion” was an adap- 
tation of the teaching of Schleiermacher, 
and even accepted the title of that 
master’s first book. But Schleiermacher, 
whose “System of Doctrine” has indu- 
enced more theologians in Europe than 
any other since Calvin, received his first 
impulse to faith through contact with the 
mysticism of the Moravians. “Piety”, he 
said, “was the maternal womb from which 
my mind was born’. And as for Marti- 
neau, in the volume which has probably 
suggested more sermons to English 
preachers than any collection of its time 
except perhaps Cardinal Newman’s, he 
does not hesitate to affirm that religion 
is akin to, and perhaps has a final iden- 
tity with, poetry. 

A still more significant evidence of this 
theistic mysticism of the Unitarians is 
the fact that the purest strain of de- 
votional hymns produced in this country 
has proceeded from Unitarian authors ; so 
that the group represented by Samuel 
Longfellow and Samuel Johnson, by Sears, 
Chadwick, Gannett, and Hosmer, has prac- 
tically constituted the American school of 
lyric piety. All these writers were gradu- 
ates of the Harvard Divinity School; and 
to them must be added the Quaker, Whit- 
tier, whose spiritual lyrics link the Uni- 
tarians with the Society of Friends. 
Finally comes Professor Eddington, the 
Quaker astronomer, to add his testimony 
that experience is more trustworthy than 
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creeds. “Rejection of creed’, he re- 
marks, “is not inconsistent with being 
possessed by a living belief. We have no 
creed in science, but we are not luke- 
warm in our beliefs. . . . So too in religion 
we are repelled by that confident theo- 
logical doctrine which has settled for all 
generations just how the spiritual world 
is worked; but we need not turn aside 
from the measure of light that comes into 
our experience showing us a Way through 
the unseen world.” 

The Unitarian preacher, then, I must 
conclude, has a right to claim a modest 
place in this apostolic succession of the 
Church of the Spirit, and should make it 
a primary duty to maintain acquaintance 
with the literature of the devout life, and 
to practice, as Brother Lawrence said, 
the presence of God. The most plausible 
defense of the reversion from such faith 
which calls itself humanism was made to 
me by a zealous advocate, who said that 
we must meet people where they are; that 
they had lost their God, and had found 
humanity. Let the preacher, therefore, 
address them in their own terms, and per- 
haps lift them some’ day to the conscious- 
ness of God. But is it the fact that this is 
where people are, and that this is what 
they want? I have had a long experience 
among young men, and it has become clear 
to me that what they want is a rational 
faith in a living God, and guidance through 
the perplexities and obstacles of daily 
experience. Their cry—as I hear it— is, 
Increase our faith! Lord, I believe; help 
Thou mine unbelief! To this state of 
mind, the relation of the preacher is not 
of one who descends to the level where he 
supposes young men live, but of one who 
invites them to the heights where they are 
conscious that they would be, I do not 
wish to speak of these alternatives lightly ; 
but I am reminded of an incident in the 
life of the brilliant and dissolute English- 
man, Sheridan. As Sheridan was return- 
ing, after a drinking bout, to his home, 
he found a man lying in the gutter, who 
begged Sheridan to lift him up; but Sheri- 
dan, being himself hardly able to stand, 
replied that it was quite impossible for 
him to lift the other up, but if it would 
be any comfort to have him lie down by 
his side, he would gladly do it. It is not 
lying down with people that is needed, 
but lifting people up. “I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” 


“You May Count Me In” 


The mission of the preacher is in this 
call to the higher life; in the rationaliz- 
ing of theism, and in verifying the reas- 
surances of faith ; and the preacher, though 
conscious of moderate gifts, who can thus 
illustrate in his preaching the practice of 
the presence of God is given by the cir- 
cumstances of the modern world a new 
chance to persuade and redeem. Preach- 
ing on speculative discussions or doctrinal 
eontroversies or rash negations or egotis- 
tical novelties is likely to receive from 
thoughtful hearers the judgment I have 
quoted from a Harvard student, “If this 
is religion, you may count me out.” 
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Preaching which is the testimony of a life 
lived in daily contact with the Eternal, and 
which applies the practice of the presence 
of God to the needs and problems of the 
time, as Jesus translated for his hearers 
their common life into eternal realities— 
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such preaching, even in an age which is 
indifferent to much which the churches 
have vainly tried to enforce, may win 
from just this type of young, alert and 
eager minds, the loyal response, “If this 
is religion, you may count me in.” 


Unrolling the Annals 
in Old First Parishes 


Tercentenary of Massachusetts begins with services in many Unitarian 
churches, the most impressive, thus far, in Watertown, the 
second church organized on New England soil 


EVERAL Unitarian churches of Massa- 

chusetts, particularly those of Puritan 
descent, signalized the opening of the 
tercentenary year of the Commonwealth 
with special services and sermons, Sun- 
day, January 5. Both the Massachusetts 
Bay Tercentenary, Inc., and the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches are en- 
couraging special programs by all churches 
in the State, in recognition of the major 
influence which religion exerted in the 
foundation and development of the Colony. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, outlined last 
November a church program for this year’s 
celebration, suggesting sermon subjects, at 
the request of the Tercentenary Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Federation. 

The order of service for churches of all 
denominations for use in their tercentenary 
programs throughout the year was com- 
piled by Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson of 
the First Parish Church of Brighton, 
founder and editor of the Wayside Pulpit. 
Dr. Saunderson contributed a short article 
on “New Light on the Puritans” to the 
January 4 issue of The Boston Herald. 

Four Unitarian churches, ancient First 
Parishes established in the year of the 
Colony’s founding, are celebrating their 
own tercentenaries this year, and other 
Massachusetts parishes whose founding 
came within the colonial period will al&o 
recall their histories in special services. 
The First Church in Salem held a solemn 
observance of its three-hundredth anniver- 
sary last year. The Pilgrim tercentenary 
of 1920 included the recognition of the 
transplanting to Plymouth of the parish 
founded in Serooby, England, in 1606, now 
known as the First Parish in Plymouth. 

The 1630 Massachusetts churches that 
are now Unitarian are the First Parish in 
Dorchester, the First Parish in Water- 
town, the First Church in Boston, and the 
First Church in Roxbury. Of these, the 
Watertown church formally celebrated its 
anniversary with two impressive services 
January 5. At the First Church in Boston, 
both music and sermon were in recognition 
of the tercentenary year, and a new com- 
munion rail, given in memory of the 
women of the church, was dedicated. 

The service at the First Parish Church 
in West Roxbury, whose origins go back 
to 1712, included a sermon by the min- 
ister, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, entitled 
“And” in which he contrasted the additive 
or positive with the subtractive or nega- 
tive attitude, and indicated that the Puri- 


tan was a positive character, not negative, 
as he was so commonly painted. 

At All Souls Church, Unitarian-Univer- 
salist, in Braintree, the special tercente- 
nary service was used, and Rey. Leslie T. 
Pennington preached on “The Puritan 
Heritage”. The sermon by Rey. Frank 
O. Holmes at the First Church in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., founded 1770, considered 
“The Massachusetts Tercentenary—the 
Place of Puritanism in Our Life of 
To-day”. 

“Has Puritanism Passed Away?’ was 
the question treated by Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach the Unitarian Church 
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toric church, whose founders gave four 
Presidents to the United States. 

At the service in the morning, a memo- 
rial tablet and a memorial scroll were 
dedicated. The tablet bears the names 
of the twenty-one ministers who have 
served the church and the dates of their 
service. This memorial was presented to 
the parish by William _L. Locke, Albert 
Locke, Mrs. James H. Hood, and Mrs. 
Lawrence Cobb, in memory of their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Locke, who 
were devoted and honored lifelong mem- 
bers of the church. The memorial scroll, 
hand-engrossed and illumined, with the 
words of the Covenant adopted in 1630 
and the names of the forty-one original 
signers, was presented to the church by 
Mrs. Helen Robinson Wright in memory 
of her late husband, Warren Mead Wright, 
a generous and faithful member. 

Harold Everett. chairman of the Tercen- 


tenary Committee of the parish, had 
charge of the dedicatory exercises, at 


which Mrs. Hood presented the tablet to 
the church. Henry Locke, a member of 
the fourth generation of his family in the 
parish, and author of “An Ancient Parish”, 
drew the veil, and Stanley Field, chairman 
of the Parish Committee, accepted it for 
the parish. Mrs. Wright presented the 


scroll, and her youngest daughter, Em- 
malie Wright, unveiled it. Mr. Field, in 
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PRESENT MEETING-HOUSE OF FIRST PARISH IN WATERTOWN, 
MASS. 
Newton Center. He said that the Puri- the name of the parish, received it. The 
tans, who were Calvinists, departed from dedicatory prayer and benediction were 


Calvinism as it then was, because it too 
much insisted upon the inscrutable mys- 
tery of God, which it was not proper for 
man to unveil. The Puritan said: "I am 
going to know the will of God’, and pro- 
ceeded to define what the will of God was, 
thereby really marking the great divide 
between a fixed and a growing theology 
for life. Out of the Puritan tradition, 
therefore, the progress in religious thought 
has come with perfect naturalness, and 
to-day, as ever before, it is the Puritan 
mind which is in the forefront of doctrinal 
change in America. 

Many descendants of the founders and 
early settlers of Watertown were in the 
congregation at both services of the his- 


given by the minister, Rey. Ernest Sidney 
Meredith. 

The tablet of the ministers contains the 
following names and dates: George 
Phillips, 1630-44; John Knowles, 1644-50; 
John Sherman, 1650-85; John Bailey, 
1686-92; Henry Gibbs, 1692-1723: Seth 
Storer, 1724-74; Daniel Adams, 1778- TY; 
Richard Rosewell Eliot, 1780-1818; Con- 
verse Frances, 1819-42; John Weiss, 1843- 


47; Hasbrouch Davis, 1849-53; George 
Bradford, 1859; Arthur Buckminster 
Fuller, 1860-62; John Weiss, 1862 GO; 
James T. Bixby, 1870-78; Joseph F. 
Lovering, 1875-78; Arthur May Knapp, 
1880-86; William H, Savage, ISS6-99 ; 


Walter Folger Greenman, 1900-09; George 


-- Methodist Church. 
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Grover Mills, 1909-15; Ernest Sidney 
Meredith, 1916. 

The evening service, colorful and im- 
pressive, crowded the famous church be- 
yond its capacity, and several hundred 
people had to be turned away. The Water- 
town Federation of churches co-operated 
in this service. The hymns for the occa- 
sion were of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries and the congregation was 
led in the singing by a choir of men from 
the various churches of the Federation, in 
charge of Harry F. Gould, with Wallace 
Shipton at the organ. 

Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, Speaker of 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives and a descendant of Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, a founder of the parish, made 
an eloquent address, in which he referred 
to some outstanding events in the parish 
history and made application of the prin- 
ciples these events exemplified to problems 
in the educational, religious, social, and 
political affairs of to-day. Deeply impres- 
sive was Mr. Saltonstall’s tribute to the 
parish and its ministers, and to the con- 
tribution the church had made to State 
and national life. 

Stephen W. Phillips, a descendant of 
Rey. George Phillips, the first minister of 
the church, a prominent Unitarian lay- 
man of Salem, also addressed the meeting. 
By request, Mr. Phillips told the story of 
his eminent ancestor, and followed the 
history of the distinguished family down 
to the present generation: A speaker of 
exceptional abilities and of personal 
charm, Mr. Phillips gave a graphic and 
inspiring account of a family that has 
numbered among its members Wendell 
Phillips; Phillips Brooks ; Samuel Phillips, 
founder of Andoyer Academy; John Phil- 
lips, founder of Exeter Academy; John 
Phillips, first mayor of Boston; Josiah 
Quiney, president of Harvard University. 

Cordial and fraternal greetings from 
the Watertown Federation of Churches 
was given by Dr. Frank D. Taylor, of the 
The commemoration 
prayer was made by the dean of the local 
ministers, the Rey. Edward C. Camp of 
the Congregational Church. 
Edgar Anderson, rector of the Episcopal 
Church, opened the service with an ascrip- 
tion and inyocation. The minister of the 
first Baptist Church, Rev. Charles L. Sea- 
sholes, led the responsive reading, and 
Rey. James Simpson of the Union Church 
read from the Seriptures. Hon. Arnold 
Leonard, representative from the district 
~ to the Great and General Court, presented 
his friend and co-legislator, Mr. Salton- 
stall. George Frederick, for many years 
chairman of the Board of Selectmen, and 


a recognized authority on local history, in- 


troduced Mr. Phillips. A letter written 


wy by Sir Richard Saltonstall from England. 


counseling tolerance and protesting against 
» was read by Fred Crawford, 


‘4 Snell of the town tercentenary com- 
' = The service closed with the bene- 
Lo Gi m by Mr. Meredith. 


p on soe¥ were the first in a series 
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the committee chairman, spoke of the 
unanimity, harmony, and enthusiasm with 
which the people of the parish had adopted 
the plans of the committee, and. the com- 
plete co-operation with which these plans 
had been carried out up to the present 
time. This committee consists of Harold 
Everett, chairman, Mrs. Warren Wright, 
secretary-treasurer; Stanley Field, Her- 
bert Coolidge, Mrs. Sterling Elliott, Mrs. 
J. H. Hood, Mrs. Pliny Berks, Miss Elsie 
Coolidge, Arnold Leonard, Ernest Mere- 
dith, Harry Gould, George F. Robinson, 
William L. Locke, and George 8. Wright. 

This First Church of Watertown, founded 
July 30, 1630, was the second church or- 
ganized on the soil of New England. It 
was the first church in New England to 
assert and apply the principle of con- 
gregational independence. It was the first 
to protest against proscription for reli- 
gious belief. Its refusal, in 1631, to pay 
taxes without representation in a general 
court, led to the founding of representa- 
tive government and marked the begin- 
ning of American constitutional history. 
Members of this church founded the first 
civil settlement in Connecticut. Thomas 
Mayhew, a member of this church, was 
the first Protestant preacher and founder 
of a church among the Indians of New 
England. The seventh meeting-house was 
the place where the second Congress of 
the Colonies was held, and the Legisla- 
ture sat there in 1776 and 1778 during 
the time that Boston was occupied by 
the British. The first free public school 
in this country was started in a district 
which was then a part of Watertown. 

“An Ancient Parish’, by Henry Locke, 
referred to in a preceding paragraph, is 
an interestingly written history of the 
parish, beautifully published in a typog- 
raphy closely resembling that of the seven- 
teenth century. The cover, which in- 
cludes a sketch of the present church 
edifice, is by Miss Rosamund Coolidge. 
The book is illustrated with many photo- 
graphs and with drawings of the old meet- 
ing-house in which the Provincial Con- 
gress held its second and third sessions. 
A limited edition of 1,000 copies was 
printed. 


Bad News Is Good News 


T. N. CARVER 
(Reprinted by courtesy of The Boston Herald) 


It is a frequent complaint of moralists 
that the daily news, as presented by the 
press, seems to emphasize the brutal and 
sordid sides of life. “We begin our days”, 
said a great preacher, “by having the 
cfimes of yesterday served to us on our 
breakfast table’. Scandals in public and 
private life seem to have more news value 
than honesty and good behavior. 

It would doubtless be a good thing if 
people would take more interest in read- 
ing about good deeds and less in reading 
about bad ones; but that does not tell the 
whole story. We may at least thank our 
stars that evil deeds are still news. It 
means that they are less commonplace 
and therefore more newsy than good 
deeds. If men should take to biting dogs 
until it became a commonplace occurrence, 
Mr. Dana’s famous dictum as to its news 
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value would lose its point. When a mur- 
der is no longer news, and when news- 
papers begin heralding the fact that a day 
has passed in Boston without a single 
murder, I for one, shall want to migrate 
to a safer environment. When the fact 
is chronicled as news that a family has 
held together without a scandal for a 
period of years, we shall have final and 
conclusive proof that marriage is a fail- 
ure and the family a decadent institution. 
When it becomes a matter of interest to 
news readers that an honest man has been 
found in public office, we would better 
have a _ political housecleaning, or a 
revolution. 

I remember, a great many years ago, 
in California, reading among the news 
items of the day that the overland ex- 
press had arrived on time. The fact that 
it was news told a bad story about rail- 
way management. It was like reading 
among the news items that a certain 
citizen was seen with a clean shirt, or in 
a state of complete sobriety. I don’t know 
how the courts would interpret the law 
of libel, but the libelous effect of that 
statement would be worse than the state- 
ment that he was seen with a dirty shirt 
or in a state of intoxication, even though 


the latter statement were absolutely false 
and the former absolutely true. 
Really, when you stop to think, it is a 


wonderful tribute to our civilization that 


decency is so commonplace as to be un- 
interesting. This means something more 


than that whatever in human conduct be- 
comes commonplace has become per se 
decent. If commonplaceness is on a high 
level of rational goodness, it becomes very 
hard to be conspicuously good and easy 
to be conspicuously bad; whereas if com- 
monplaceness were on a low leyel of 
rational behavior, it would be’ easy to be 
conspicuously good and hard to be con- 
spicuously bad. In a community of thieves 
and cutthroats, one would not have to be 
so very honest in order to be conspicuous. 
In a community of saints, one would not 
need to be so very bad to attract atten- 
tion. By this test, our civilization grades 
rather high. If it were as rotten as some 
would have us believe, one would have to 
be “heroically” rotten to attract any at- 
tention. As it is, one has to be either so 
infernally good as to be queer, or perform 
some heroic act of goodness, undergoing 
great hardship or danger, like saving a 
life, or giving a great gift, to attract any 
notice. Literally, it is hard to be con- 
spicuously good and easy to be conspicu- 
ously bad. 

Rational decency has become so com- 
monplace as to lose not only its news value 
but also its attractiveness for those 
natures which crave public attention. To 
be enough better than the common herd 
to attract notice is so hard, and requires 
so much labor or sacrifice, as to repel 
any but the most strenuous natures, The 
easy road to the news column is to be 
worse than the common herd. Even in 
some of the more polite callings, it is 
rather easy to win notoriety by the road 
of indecency and nastiness, but difficult 
by the road of nobility of thought and 
expression. 
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Our National Inconsistency 


HIS is a Nation which lawfully renounces war 

as an instrument of national policy and yet 
denies citizenship to anyone desiring naturalization 
who will not swear to bear arms and take life in 
event of war. \\ 

On the day the delegation of five distinguished 
American statesmen, inspired and directed by our 
new anti-war policy, sailed for London to reduce 
naval armament to the minimum, in the forthcom- 
ing conference of the Five Powers, a judge in the 
United States District Court of Connecticut de- 
cided that Prof. Douglas Clyde MacIntosh might 
not become a citizen because he would not swear to 
take up arms. He did not refuse to do so, but said 
his first allegiance was to “the will of God”, and he 
must feel that a war is morally justified before he 
would fight in defense of the United States. His 
‘ase has already come through a lower court. 

We wish we had the gift of insight and expres- 
sion to put into a form of persuasive words our feel- 
ing about this national inconsistency. We could 
argue as finely as almost any legalist that the judge 
was right in his decision. There is the law! Yes, 
but here is a new law, namely, the outlawry of war. 
On a collective basis we say we are through with 
war. But when we come to the individual who ap- 
plies for citizenship, we say he must be a potential 
and ready warrior. That is the way we are. 

Those who are now citizens may declare from the 
housetops that they are against war and will not 
fight again. Thousands have done this thing, and 
for the most part have received no condemnation. 
But when a man or a woman seeking to become a 
citizen gets into a court, all that fine “patriotism of 
peace” is thrown out. In the case of Margaret Dor- 
land Webb, we show the law of “the old man”. It 
is recalled that when Mrs. Webb, last November, 
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faced the judge and the Federal examiner in Cin- 
cinnati, and said under regular questioning that 
she was willing to engage in noncombatant service 
but would not bear arms and kill, even if women 
were called to fight, her own attorney, Wilfred 
Jessup, remarked, “We are not in the millennium”, 
and ceased to press the applicant’s request for citi- 
zenship. He said, “I do not see how wnder the law 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court [our italics}, 
she is entitled to citizenship.” 

Trusting that in due season the interpretation 
will harmonize with the renunciation of war, we go 
on our way. The “will of God’, we agree, cannot 
be accepted as an infallible principle, in a democ- 
racy, because we decide what is the right. God is 
not fiat here. There is in our governmental practice 
no recognition of this religious finality as either 
binding or loosing a citizen. The use of the word 
“God” in the State is ceremonial and formal; it is 
not legal, functional, or essential, in our country’s 
official affairs. By the Spirit we must live—that 
Inner Light of the Quakers. Their journal, The 
American Friend, repeats a well-remembered inci- 
dent in “Journey’s End”: 


In the English Army dugout in which the whole scene is 
laid, Osborne, a veteran officer, is narrating an incident of 
trench warfare to young Raleigh, who has just come out from 
England to join the Army. One morning an English soldier 
on patrol had been shot between the trenches and lay there 
groaning all day. At dusk three soldiers crawled out to drag 
him in. “It was so near the German trenches that they could 
have shot our fellows one by one. But when our men began 
dragging the wounded man back over the rough ground, a big 
German officer stood up in their trenches and ealled out: 
‘Carry him!’—and our fellows stood up and carried the man 
back, and the German officer fired some lights for them to see 
by.” Raleigh exclaims: “How topping!” and Osborne con- 
tinues: “Next day we blew each other’s trenches to blazes.” 
Then Raleigh, after a moment’s pause, says: “It all seems 
rather silly, doesn’t it?’ “It does, rather”, Osborne quietly 
replies. 


Professor Peabody’s Article 


OT ONLY MINISTERS will read Professor 

Peabody’s charming article on the art of 
preaching. Every layman who listens either with 
enjoyment or something else to homiletical effort 
from week to week, or less frequently, will find in 
the crystal analysis and the luminous examples 
presented by this master in the technique as well as 
the spirit of the sermon a world of syuggestiveness 
about the task to which the minister is committed 
in these times. It seems to us the business of 
preaching is reviving, and the reason for the return 
to the high religion of the pulpit is theological. 
There is something to be said. The Unitarian min- 
istry faces the issue called humanism, to which Pro- 
fessor Peabody alludes, and this is but an inade- 
quate way of saying that Reality, the ultimate im- 
perative of our spiritual quest, is being subjected 
to new and thoroughgoing investigation. To some 
persons it is regarded as a disheartening contro- 
versy; to us it is the salty savor of the gospel. 
When we induce even divided thinking on the great- 
est issues of life, we do religion the highest service, 
and the fruit of it will be abundant in the lives of 
individuals and the vitality of the churches. 
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Catholics and Liberalism 


O DEFEND the political rights of the Roman 

Catholies in this country is a duty which any 
intelligent democrat gladly assumes. To learn the 
actual religious beliefs of our Catholic neighbors is 
desirable for people of all faiths. When, for ex- 
ample, the Calvert Associates, a Catholic lay so- 
ciety, sponsored a meeting in Cambridge, Mass., of 
prominent men of the Catholic, Jewish, and Protes- 
tant churches, with the object of coming to a better 
understanding among all three of the main streams 
of organized spiritual life in these States, the press 
far and wide rejoiced in the good feeling. We 
shared in that warm sentiment. If we devoted 
little attention to the meetings, it was only because 
we felt there was less real significance in these 
mutual expressions of kindliness and fairness than 
many people apparently believed. 

When the resolutions summing up the proceed- 
ings were agreed upon by the representatives, it 
was found that there could be “agreement to dis- 
agree” as to “the fundamentals of their respective 
faiths”. It was also declared that the people of 
each faith had an “inalienable right to the practice 
of their religion”, and there was assent that in each 
faith the devotees could enjoy “their eternal re- 
ward”. Such tolerance, approaching liberality, is 
magnificent. How we realize it when we look back- 
ward only a generation! Of the sincerity of these 
resolutions there can be no doubt. Especially were 
they a sign of the liberated attitude of the Catho- 
lies; for as everybody knows, such a declaration as 
this in Cambridge, of the saving grace of other than 
the Catholic faith, or even the recognition of any 
other faith as real religion, is not the historic ez- 
cathedra word of the Holy Church. 

While we reflected, two emanations came from 
the Vatican, in its own new State, which cooled our 
ardor, as they must have disconcerted many a 
liberal-hearted Catholic. In one of them the Holy 
Father in a vigorous. exultant speech contrasts the 
glory and prosperity of the Catholic Church with 
the withering of Protestantism. In the other, we 
find the Church saying what Catholics may and 
may not read. In other words, the Index of Pro- 
hibited Books is issued in a new edition. It is an 
event which will embarrass liberal members of the 
Church. We agree with The Nation that this ac- 
tion of forbidding such books as Gibbon’s “Rome”, 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species”, Kant’s “Critique”, 
the English Book of Common Prayer, and all edi- 
tions of the Bible except the Catholic versions, is 
suited to the fanatical claims of those who are ever 
seeing a Popish plot. “Those who would like to 
see the liberty of the press flourish in America 
along with a broad political tolerance of the Catho- 
lics themselves, cannot be other than distressed to 
recognize the opportunity which such a document 
affords to the fanatics, who believe that all Catho- 
lies are ruled from the Vatican.” The Church does 
away with the freedom of her members, except that 
scholastic “freedom” of theology which has no force 
or meaning in actual life. 
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This is the real condition in the Church. Does 
it have more weight in actual conduct, let us say 
in politics, than the influence of individual Catho- 
lic liberals? Some, like The Nation. say the liberal 
laymen should be sustained. That is right. Our 
conviction is that, at the same time, the Church 
should be withstood. The two positions are con- 
sistent. Let us apply the doctrines. In many 
offices in the State, Catholics are unexceptionable. 
In the Presidency we should oppose the monarchic 
church ideal till doomsday, or till a change come 
in Rome. She is tremendous over her people. We 
are not willing to hazard our national fortunes 
to those who “disobey many commands of the 
Church”, and “explain away many of her doc- 
trines”. It is too shaky a reliance. There stand 
the commands and the doctrines, and enveloping 
them stands the Church, in all her rigor and majesty. 
In nearly all points, from the standpoint of a lib- 
eral, she is at mortal enmity against ‘political free- 
dom. The Church speaks her true mind in the 
words of Merry del Val when he scoffs at “that 
moral pestilence known as liberalism”. 

We are for understanding our brethren of every 
faith, but we are far, in the case of our Catholic 
brethren, from coming to an understanding, a very 
different matter. 


Isaac Sprague’s Service 


UITABLE APPRECIATION of his service to 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has been expressed by 
the Trustees in a letter to Isaac Sprague, who com- 
pletes twelve years of service as Treasurer of the 
corporation and retires from the Board. Mr. 
Sprague’s name is familiar throughout the Fellow- 
ship. His labors in high offices are legion. Every 
Unitarian undertaking, and every denominational 
agency, knows his works that they are good, these 
twenty years and longer. He was one of the foun- 
ders of the Laymen’s League; he has served several 
terms as a director of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; in every cause requiring the large finan- 
cial support of our people he has been an outstand- 
ing sponsor. 

Among Mr. Sprague’s offices there is none to 
which he has contributed more time, zeal, and suc- 
cess than that of Treasurer of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ister, INCORPORATED. One of the original Trustees 
when this paper was reorganized, January 1, 1918, 
Mr. Sprague has borne more than any other mem- 
ber the considerable responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of the journal. His colleagues on the Board 
know best what he has done. The Editor knows, 
also, and expresses for the Unitarian people their 
hearty gratitude to Mr. Sprague. 

In the January meeting of the Trustees, Frank 
L. Richardson was elected a member of the Board, 
and he has been chosen the successor of Mr. 
Sprague as Treasurer. Mr. Richardson is an emi- 
nent and devoted layman, a member of the church 
in Newton Center, Mass. 
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A High Priest of Culture 


Review of John Cowper Powys’ Significant Book 
WILLIAM A. MARZOLF 


OHN COWPER POWYS is a kind of 
J high priest of culture in its most pro- 
found meaning. His life has become rich 
and full of an educational process of 
selection, rejection, and assimilation of 
the best, in reaction to many avenues of 
life, in philosophy, literature, poetry, 
music, painting, and religion. As the 
Christian, feeding upon Christ, partakes 
of the very nature of Christ, so the man 
of culture has fed his mind, his soul, upon 
the best, until his life becomes complete 
and selfsatisfying. 
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Mr. Powys is himself the most broadly 
cultured man that we know, and among 
the cultural Humanists there is not an- 
other who could let us into the secret of 
perfect freedom so completely as he.* I 
think we shall discover that the real test 
of culture is the same as that of religion— 
“what we do with our solitude’. In our 
solitude we learn how pitifully empty or 
how gloriously full our inner being has 
become. Every race makes its cultural 
contributions to the total civilization. 
That which each race lacks is supplied by 
the others, and together they build a 
world-unifying whole, a cultural human- 
ism that will unify the whole. 

The cultured mind knows best how 
great will be the loss to the whole if we 
neglect to incorporate all of the cultural 
gifts of all races of men within our own 
cultural life. The loss is always a world 
loss. The thing Powys aims at is to find 
in the instinctive and rationalized habits 
of human culture a sort of working sub- 
stitute for simpler religious faith of the 
past, in this day of mental confusion and 
moral bewilderment and the general de- 
cline of religious faith. He attempts an 
heroic synthesis that shall awaken us to 
the magic of life, so overlaid and vulgar- 
ized by modern conditions, and calm us 
and steady us in our intelligent enjoy- 
ment of it. It is a new emotional and 
mental synthesis of the cultural values 
that have weathered the storms of the 
Great War. It integrates the whole in- 
tellectual and sensuous structure round 
that which remains surest and firmest in 
the consciousness of the individual. The 
art of self-culture begins with a deeper 
awareness of the marvel of our being alive 
in a world as startling and mysterious, as 
lovely and horrible, as the one we live in. 

Education and culture are not the same 
thing. Half-educated people permit their 
personal vision to be interfered with by 
slavish respect for modern science or con- 
ventional religion, The last word is with 
a certain free poetic humanism that uses 
both science and religion for its own pur- 
and is not dominated by either. 
With the cultured ‘man there is no gap 


pose 


*THE MEANING OF CULTURE, 
Powys. New York: W. W. 
pany. $3.00. 


By John Cowper 
Norton and Com- 


between his opinions and his life. 
are what he is. 

It is interesting to follow Mr. Powys in 
his method of approach to the ultimate 
things in this most engaging book. What 
philosophy can do for a deep, organic per- 
sonal culture is concerned with contem- 
plation. What our attitude toward the 
last mystery, the mystery behind all the 
fleeting impressions, behind the universe 
itself, will be, will indicate something of 
the attainment of the sense of the Ab- 
solute. Unless the psyche within us be 
its own God, its own eternal, its own ab- 
solute, he says, there must be some ob- 
jective, knowable or unknowable, which 
remains its ultimate cause. The psyche 
must retain a place for the remote “Un- 
moved First-mover” that it alone ean fill. 
And all deep culture must supply itself 
with some constantly recurrent substitute 
for what is known as prayer, a lonely 
dialogue with the mystery of mysteries, 
the self’s secret with that which lies 
behind the world. The cultured person 
has fed his soul and nurtured his inner 
being upon all of the cultural arts and 
sciences and philosophies until these ob- 
jective authorities have become a subjec- 
tive possession. 


They 
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A merely educated person wears his 
learning like an ill-fitting garment which 
never becomes a part of himself. Mr. 
Powys thinks that we can get very little 
from the modernistic form of religion. 
We can get nothing from it at all, as a 
matter of fact, unless our culture has been 
so barbarously egotistical that it is utterly 
lacking in simple kindness. Then the emo- 
tional appeal of the tenderness of the man 
Jesus to the egotist’s conscience may make 
him more considerate. 

The modernist preacher has no appeal 
for Powys, who has put it in this way: 
“Modernistic rhetoric, celebrating the 
power of love apart from the magical ele- 
ment in the universe which so many still 
feel to be incarnated in Christ, falls as 
ineffectively upon the ears of any other 
merely ethieal discourse. No one would 
have heard of this human love if it had 
not been the love of a Person regarded 
by the mass of men as superhuman. Nor 
would this love—the love of Jesus—be 
able to exercise the spell over us that it 
does unless it were regarded as the love 
of Christ; that is to say, as something 
different from any other man’s love not 
only in degree but in kind; unless, to put 
it plainly, it were regarded as the love 
of a Being associated in some special and 
mysterious way with the dominant secret 
of the universe. And if this is true with 
regard to the value of the love of Christ, 
it is true also with regard to those ancient 
poetic dogmas which the world has asso- 
ciated so long with the idea of the In- 
carnation, such as, for example, the Virgin 
Birth.” 
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We must remember that the writer of 
this book is a skeptic, who thinks that 
though there may be no human reality in 
the invisible world answering exactly to 
this Christian mythology, there may well 
be aspects of cosmic reality, in the mys- 
terious system of things, corresponding to 
these extraordinary dogmas. It is the 
attitude of the deeply cultured man, the 
man of poetic temperament, toward tra- 
ditional Christianity. As Powys continues 
to say, what we can derive from religion, 
even without wholly accepting it, is some- 
thing that transcends natural goodness. 

The ethic of the man of pure culture is 
very simple, but very noble. “Culture is 
not culture’, says Mr. Powys, ‘‘unless it 
induces, and sustains when induced, the 
one type of mind in the world which will 
never assist, never even indirectly assist, 
at any kind of mental or moral tyranny. 
Culture aims at producing a free spirit, 
in the deepest sense: free, that is to say, 
from the fanaticisms of religion, from the 
fanaticisms of science, and from the 
fanaticisms of the mob.” 
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Mr. Powys says, “There will be, how- 
ever, as with the early Christians, a secret 
freemasonry between cultured people 
drawing them together in an intense com- 
munion of intellect and binding them in 
an invisible company.” The book closes 
with these calm and assuring words: “For 
culture has at least this—that it recon- 
ciles us to the two destinies, both the in- 
ward and the outward, and resigns us to 
that final shock of death which brings 
these two incomprehensible things  to- 
gether; brings them together on the brink 
of a third thing, more incomprehensible 
still, the great Perhaps of silence.” 

I am, in my own mind, convinced that 
it cannot be truly said of anyone, in the 
most profound meaning of the term, that 
he is either a Christian or a Humanist, 
if he has not attained to something of 
this spirit that makes for perfect inner 
freedom. 


Death of Mrs. Wenona ; 
Osborne Pinkham 


Mrs. Wenona Osborne Pinkham of New- 
ton Center, Mass., wife of Rev. Henry W. 
Pinkham, whe died January 7, was active 
in several civic, educational, and social 
service enterprises of Massachusetts and 
had served for the past six years as 
executive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Civic League. 


For Robert Gould Shaw House 


Dr. Charles E. Park of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., is to give his celebrated 
illustrated lecture on “Clipper Ships”, at 
John Hancock Hall in Boston, Tuesday 
evening, January 28, at 8.15 o'clock, for 
the benefit of Robert Gould Shaw House. 
For its community settlement work, addi- 
tional funds are much needed. Tickets 
may be obtained at Hale Memorial Chapel 
of the First Church, 64 Marlboro Street, 
or of Miss Alice P. Tapley, 8 Gloucester. 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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~~ PROCTOR ACADEMY 
SUPPLEMENT 


to The Christian Register, January 16, 1930 


Ik ONLY! 
MAXWELL SAVAGE 


SN NE clear, early morning this September, I stepped out of Headmaster 

wy Wetherell’s house and walked through and around the school grounds. As 

yf) often before, the thought came to me and, in a sense, overcame me—what 

a spot for a school! The quiet, thoroughly American village in the broad, 

gentle valley between Mt. Kearsarge and Ragged Mountain—a wholesome place for 
a, liberal, democratic, country boarding school if there ever was one! 

I walked from building to building, looked over the physical equipment, and 
dreamed of what could be done, if only—! I saw, in my mind’s eye, a far more ade- 
quate building for the classrooms; a small infirmary; another dormitory, and just 
where it could stand and how it would look. So I dreamt the school which should 
be there. 

Later, when, in Chapel, I faced the one hundred and thirty-five pupils and their 
teachers, again the wish came, stronger than ever: If the men and women of our 
churches could only see this school as I see it, could see these children as I see them, 
they would have the dream come true. By their many gifts, large and small, of money, 
they would at once fill to overfiowing this Advancement Fund. They would want to 
have part in the assuring of the future of this school. Their pride in the thought that 
this is their school would stir them to build, to edify it, until it becomes a school of 
which they would have the right to be proud in every way. The many of moderate 
means would not wait for the rich to give, but would give as they are able. The few 
rich would give as they are able, regardless of the gifts of the many of moderate means. 

If only you who read this could visit this school, see it as it is, and then imagine 
it as it should be, as it could be, if our people would only waken to the need, the op- 
portunity there! But if you cannot visit it now, can you not take my word for it, see 
it through my eyes? I assure you I do not exaggerate nor draw an unreal or impos- 
sible picture. 

This school of ours is not a “church scheol” and yet it is Unitarian in atmosphere 
and influence. There is no need to be anything but proud of that, no need to apolo- 
gize for surrounding youth with this atmosphere or for bringing this influence to 
bear. Rather, we should help intensify this atmosphere, we should help strengthen 
this influence. 


i There is need, there is demand for this type of school; else why are people send- 
4 ing their children there in such increasing numbers? If only our people, from justi- 
: fiable pride, would send their dollars, a goodly dream would come true. I am neither 


young nor old; so I can both see the vision and have the dream of what this school can 
become if only—! 

I have not worked for this school for the fun of it or for any other reason than 
that I believe broad-gauged Unitarianism and simple, non-elaborate Americanism are 
furthered by such a training school for youth. If only enough liberals—and there 
are more than enough—will back this school with their dollars, a few from this one, 
many from that one, the Fund will be filled and the school of our hopes come into 
being. 


Or 
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Self-Help at Proctor 


Many students hold “Scholarship Jobs”, 


and there are no athletic subsidies 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Head Master 


a naturally, many friends of Proc- 


tor, especially Unitarians, often in- 
quire as to the personnel of the stu- 
dents, more particularly those in the 


soarding Department. “Quite naturally”, 
we say, because, after all is said and done, 
it is the boys and girls who make a school. 

At present there is a total enrollment of 
140, of fifty are in the Boarding 
Department. Listed among these fifty stu- 
dents are eight sons and daughters of Uni- 
tarian ministers serving parishes scattered 
from Castine, Maine, to Indianapolis, Ind. 
One boy is the son of the parish assistant: 
at West Newton, Mass. 

Other represented by the 
parents of the members of the Boarding 
Department are architecture, two; medi- 
cine, including dentistry, five; law, one; 
education, two; social service, one; nurs- 
In the industrial world we find 
five representatives, and in various lines 
of business, insurance, three, banking and 
brokerage, four, miscellaneous, six. Three 


whom 


professions 


ing, two. 


boys have mothers acting as''matrons, 
while the remainder report having only 


mothers living and not engaged in any par- 


ticular business or profession. Surely here 


is a representative group, diversified 


Its 
well- 

Its 
life centers in the beautiful chapel, 


Proctor is a Unitarian school. 


trustees and head master are 


known ministers and laymen. 
where students and teachers gather 
daily. 

its best identifies 
life. It it- 
self better in conduct than in words. 


Unitarianism at 


religion with expresses 


It seeks to root life in enduring 
reality and direct it to enduring 
values, 

In these days of shifting values 
and uncertain foundations, youth 
needs more than anything else to 
be led to the discovery of truths 
that widening experience will con- 


firm and principles that will stand 
the severest tests of living. Every- 
thing that is done at Proctor is the 
of certainty that 
be found and such prin- 
ciples developed in the daily life of 
teuchers and students. 


outgrowth such 


truths can 


and full of promise for useful careers. 

The tuition at Proctor—$800 a year— 
is low compared with many _ schools. 
Nevertheless there are young people en- 
rolled whose parents cannot afford to pay 
the full tuition. To these students special 
rates are offered, and they in turn work 
out the difference between the amount 
their parents pay and the full tuition 
charges. Be it understood, here and now, 
these jobs do not include athletics. No 
boy or girl is enrolled at Proctor who pays 
for his tuition, in part or as a whole, by 
playing football, basketball, or any other 
sport. 

Of the fifty boarding pupils in both 
Upper and Lower School, sixteen boys and 
nine girls—just 50 per cent.—are holding 


HERE 


THEY LIVE 


“scholarship jobs’, such as janitor work, 
waiting on table, helping in the kitchen, 
et cetera. There is absolutely no line of 
social demarcation between the scholar- 
ship and non-scholarship students. 

-arents of moderate means will find at 
Proctor a school beautifully located, ade- 
quately equipped, capably staffed—one 
where truly liberal ideals are upheld and 
truly liberal ideas expressed. We feel 
confident there is a sufficient number of 
generous Unitarians who will make it pos- 
sible to have Proctor continue as a school 
for people of moderate means and liberal 
tendencies who desire their children to 
learn the right attitudes toward life as 
well as to prepare for college, or merely 
“be graduated”. 


WHILE THEY LEARN, AND THEIR 


ENTHUSIASMS 
Benefactors of Proctor Academy assure to these children and ye 


% 
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Every Lesson a New Insight 


Proctor fulfills the requirements of a good school, 
and becomes a determining influence 


PAUL H. HANUS 


Professor Hmeritus History and Art of 
Teaching, Harvard Uniwersity 


HAT school for our children? This 

is the most important question that 
thoughtful parents try to answer wisely. 
They want a school that will guard and 
promote the health and physical develop- 
ment of their children; that has a teach- 
ing staff evidently but unobtrusively de- 
voted to their work; that has an atmos- 
phere of refinement. Every lesson learned 
in such a school gives new insight and an 
enlarged horizon. Though the pupils may 
forget many of the details of what they 
have studied, they will not forget the joy 
of achievement as the reward of effort, 
nor will they forget the stimulating influ- 
ence of the school on their youthful ambi- 
tions and enthusiasms in and outside of the 
classrooms. 


Such a school is @ good school. In it 
the serious pleasures that accompany the 
gradual understanding of this wonderful 
world, material and- spiritual, in which 
the children are already playing a part, 
may become the determining influence of 
their lives. 

Not long ago (about three years ago), 
I spent several days at Proctor Academy, 
at the request of the Trustees. It was 
then a promising school. To-day it is a 
better school. It is becoming, or is al- 
ready, such a school as was briefly de- 
seribed above. It now has an enthusiastic 
head whom I have known ever since he 
was a student at Harvard—an experienced 
school man, whose energy and enthusiasm 
are directed by common sense. Under the 
present Board of Trustees, he is charged 
with full responsibility for what the School 
now is and will be. As is the head, so is 


, ONS ARE NURTURED BY TEACHERS WHO ARE ALSO FRIENDS 
F successors a sound education under liberal religious influences 


the School. I am sure that parents within 
and without the Unitarian fellowship will 
welcome a fuller acquaintance with Proc- 
tor Academy, and especially with what it 
may do for their children. 


Deserves Larger 


Endowment 
W. W. FENN 


Professor Theological Sechvol, 
University 


Harvard 


ee general, I believe heartily in public 
schools. Before going to college, I was 
educated in them, and so were all my chil- 
dren but one. That single exception shows 
that in particular circumstances, and for 
some boys, a private school is to be pre- 
ferred. In such cases, a father, wishing 
to do what is best for his son, is often 
deterred by the expense of private schools. 
The distinguishing feature of Proctor is 
that it offers the advantages of a private 
school in conditions of plain living and 
consequently at comparatively small cost. 
With this aim, its education must not be 
inferior to that given in more luxurious 
surroundings, and the conditions of its 
life, while plain, must have the beauty of 
simplicity. Therefore Proctor needs and 
deserves a larger endowment. 


That a school keeping pace with 
educational development in a period 
of rising costs must have increased 
Repairs and 


resources, is obvious. 


renewals are annually necessary. 
and improved 
imperative with 
tional methods, 

Any institution that is content to 
live on its heritage from the past 
is already in decline. To-day must 
provide for that 
could not prophesy. 

In seeking additional funds, the 


intention of sub- 


equipment becomes 


improved educa- 


needs yesterday 


trustees have no 
stituting luxury for simplicity, nor 
even of gaining from the 
necessity of economical administra- 
tion of the school’s resources. Their 
obligation is to maintain the quality 
of the school. The parents who send 
their children to Proctor have faith 
that low charges do not mean in- 
educational Let us 


release 


ferior service. 


continue to deserve that faith. 
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Why A Unitarian School? An Adjunct to Our Church 


SYDNEY B. SNOW 
President, Meadville Theological School 


OMETIMES Unitarians ask, Why should we, as Unitarians, school where such education can be obtained under the liberal 
religious influence which we justly prize. 

In Proctor Academy we have a school, well housed through 
the generosity of Unitarians in the past; ideally located and of 
high standing, which meets this need and meets it at moderate 


apart from general interest in education, be asked to sup- 
port Proctor Academy? As Unitarians, it seems to me, we 
should support it because it is an important adjunct to our 


church. Many of our people find it advisable to send their cost. Unitarians should continue to give it their support, and, 
sons to the country for their secondary education; we are not through their support, help make a school of which we shall 
serving them as a church unless we can provide at least one be increasingly proud. 


The Treasurer’s Appeal 


Endowment Income to Cover Operating Deficit 


RICHARD W. SULLOWAY, V'reasurer 


ROCTOR ACADEMY is forging ahead with a steady, vigor- other words, the School will own free and clear buildings, real 

ous growth. We believe the time has arrived when the estate, and equipment in an amount totaling a quarter of a mil- 

Unitarian Fellowship and friends of the School will willingly lion dollars and will have an actual established Endowment 

support an earnest effort to put the School on a sound financial Fund of well over $100,000. 
eae” : nie at end’ f hese Those who give to Proctor can feel they are assisting a live 
ing s abo é Ss necessary an amount sufli- « a fice tae hee , : 

To bring this about, a fund is necessary of an amot institution in its growth and progress, and by growth is not 
cient to produce income at least equal to the difference be- 2 = et s 

meant merely an increased enrollment but a raising of academic 


tween receipts from tuition and the total expense budget. 
With the co-operation of every person interested in the wel- 

fare of the school, the modest sum which we are asking for, In Proctor Academy, the Unitarian Fellowship has an in- 

$112,000, will be realized. The Trustees will be enabled to stitution of which it may well be proud. As its Treasurer, I 


standards to an extent comparable with the best in this country. 


add a substantial sum to the present Endowment Fund and appeal to your loyalty and generosity in asking your financial 
clear our buildings and real estate from all encumbrances; in support in the work we are carrying on. 


In response to appeals during the last year approximately $40,000 has been contributed. There is still needed $72,000 to make up 
the total of $112,000 representing the minimum urgent need. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


MAXWELL SAVAGE, D.D., President 


Rev. Louis C. Cornisu, D.D. Atmonp H. Smuiri 
GREELY S$. CuRTIS CITARLES FEF. Stone 

Rey. Eart ©. DAvis Ricwarp W. SuLLOWAY 
Rey. GreorGe F. Parrerson, D.D. Mrs. Mary L. WASHBURN 


Proctor Academy Advancement Fund 


Li will contibute......cs': - een (PRE ca aaron are . dollars 
payable herewith on. . gcse ve nyo cet een = s nivio 
(Signature ) ... gests 9/400)» canteen  laaeit's 2 be 
(Date).,.....aaeaeem diaWn ‘e's oka: 99 ee: > 3 


Checks to 
Proctor Academy 
Advancement Fund. 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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This is the way Mrs. 


chords of his soul at once vibrated. 
his 


Magic Casements 


Wharton, 
Bracketed, describes her young hero’s first meeting with great poetry: 
was a new music, a music utterly unknown to him, but to which the hidden 


Hudson River 
ce It 


in her new novel, 


. This was poetry, this was what 


soul had been alight for, this was what the word Poetry meant, the 


word which always made wings rustle in him when he read it. He sat 
My with his head between his hands, reading on, passionately, absorbedly, his 


He remembered that, as 


a whole being swept away on that mighty current. 

_ he iooked up at the house from without, he had compared it to a long- 
_ silent bell, and had longed to set its sonorous waves in motion. And 
behold, the bell was swinging and clanging all about him now, enveloping 
a him in a great undulation of sound like the undulations of a summer sea.” 
} A Defender of Our Life handles them and mauls them with the 


W. A. VROOMAN 
i ADVENTUROUS AMbRICA. By Edwin Mims. 
_ New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


Mr. Mims is a lecturer on literary sub- 
jects and an author with several good 
books to his credit. In this volume he 

\ has given us a very clever and inspiring 


4 study of contemporary life and thought. 
: The smart set of intellectuals who think 
r that “everything a year old is  old- 


fashioned, and revolt the only virtue’, he 
4 attacks with intrepid eithusiasm. The 
whole tribe of cynics, pessimists, mockers, 
purveyors of sensational lecheries, proph- 
4 ets of decadence, and scientific material- 
. ists, he aitacks hip and thigh. To them, 
“all rich men are Babbitts; all preachers 
are hypocrites and Fundamentalists; all 
7 college professors, pedants; all conserva- 
tives, mid-Victorians and Puritans... .” 

_ The height of tragedy for them would be 
“to die with all the epigrams unuttered”. 
They have the quality of extreme youth- 
fulness and remind one more of the col- 

- lege sophomore than of any other type; 
their gusto is “drunkenness of the soul. 
. .. They are iconoclasts with a torch 
for burning but not a hammer for build- 
ing. Reverence is foreign to their nature. 
Their one ideal is to debunk all the tradi- 
tions and standards to which man has 
_ given allegiance. ... They are as intol- 
_ erant and bigoted and dogmatic as the 
_ people whom they satirize. But the art 
which they are most proficient is that 
f shocking people.” Mr. Mims is a mod- 
ernist, and no one would accuse him of 
Jack of familiarity with the subjects he 
iscusses. But he is fed up with the shal- 
‘skepticisms of the crusaders against 
and boobery, and challenges them to 
vy their superior wisdom by greater 
t for truth and tested standards of 
and decency. “After the damned 
ence on the part of such young 
y bounders, he would welcome the 
y of the most low-brow movie 


t is a treat to watch the author in 
tion. Every thrust goes home and hits 
mark. He does not faint nor grow 
f but with endless variety and smil- 
ty eerien his attack into the 
ne camp. He man- 


weapons they think they are most expert 
in using. For the feeble-hearted who 
think America is becoming decadent, I 
would prescribe a careful reading of this 
excellent book. When he is through, he 
may be more ready to agree that “America 
in this age offers material subsistence for 
the life of the mind more varied and more 
lucrative than any nation that has flour- 
ished since the beginnings of civilization 
in the Nile Valley’. Scientific, literary, 
and philosophical tendencies are subjected 
to keen analysis, with ample quotation 
and illustration. The new type of Amer- 
ican business man is discussed. Wvyen 
about religion the author is optimistic and 
sees in progress a “New Reformation”, of 
which the guiding principle will be the 


religion of Jesus, not a religion about 
Jesus. Science creates more problems 


than it solves, and religion is needed to 
supplement science with an adventurous 
faith concerning the world’s cause, goal, 
and meaning, and the spiritual values in- 
herent in human nature. The author 
agrees with Gamaliel Bradford: “The 
world has always needed God, no doubt. 
But it seems as if America of to-day needs 
Him most, because it is so complacently 
satisfied to get along without Him.” 

A well-written book, interesting from 
start to finish, and a refreshing antidote 
to the poisonous cynicism of much current 
literature and drama. 


Outline of Drama 


Tue THEATER: THREY THOUSAND YEARS OF 
DRAMA, ACTING, AND STAGECRAFT. By Sheldon 
Cheney. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. $10.00. 


A book which will delight the soul of 
every lever of the drama. No student of 
dramatic art can afford to miss it. In 
every Jibrary of theatrical literature, this 
handsome volume is sure to find a con- 
spicuous place—and deservedly so; for 
Mr. Cheney has undertaken to do some- 
thing which heretofore no English or 
American writer has attempted. There 
have been plenty of works dealing with 
the theater in one or another of its par- 
ticular phases and periods, or as it existed 
in sundry nations. But no one has sought 
to bring together between two covers a 
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general history of the institution as it has 
developed from its earliest beginnings to 
its present situation. This is the aim Mr. 
Cheney has set for himself. His purpose 
was to do for the drama what H. G. Wells 
did for history. His book is an outline of 
theatrical history, comprehensive in scope, 
scholarly in tone, rich in its accumulated 
facts, and by no means so loose in texture 
as might naturally be expected. There are 
omissions, of course, but most of them are 


not serious. The final chapters, also, be- 
tray signs of hurried composition. The 


author fails to gather up, in a single group 
of conclusions, the many threads he has 
previously started to unwind. But these, 


after all, are minor defects. The work, 
as a whole, considering its tremendous 


range, is satisfying, suggestive, conclusive. 
The wonder is that it is done so well. For 
Mr. Cheney narrates the history of the 
drama from its earliest beginnings in the 
ceremonial dances of prehistoric man, 
down through its rise as a specific human 
institution in ancient Greece, the various 
modifications imposed upon it in different 
European countries, as well as in India, 
China, and Japan, until it emerges in the 
England and America of to-day. Acknowl- 
edging the fact that the theater includes, 
as its basic elements, the structure of the 
playhouse, stage management, the art of 
the actor, as well as the literary format 
of the plays performed, he describes each 
of these elements as it has developed with 
the passing centuries, both as it has ex- 
isted by itself, and in its bearings upon 
the completed whole. Especially success- 
ful are the imaginative pictures of per- 
formances given in different typical lo- 
ealities, at various stages of the drama’s 
history. These are vivid and impressive. 
Although rather more attention is lavished 
on the mechanism of stagecraft than on 
the art of acting, still the fafnous actors 
and actresses are all recognized, while the 
literature of the playhouse is by no means 
slighted. The reader will find of particu- 
lar interest the closing chapters, which 
point out the latest development in the 
theater—the artist-director, an essentially 
modern figure, through whose efforts the 
multiple factors of dramatic art are, for 
the first time in history, brought together 
in harmony. These chapters, also, offer 
comments which are timely and pointed 
on present-day tendencies in stage settings 
and furniture, and on moving pictures. 
Finally, not the least of the attractiveness 
of this mighty work lies in its illustra- 
tions, of which there are over two hun- 
dred, prints, photographs, portraits, both 
ancient and modern, many of them rare, 
all of them valuable. A, R. H. 


On the Mountain 


Roux THE BANDIT. By André Chamson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

There is a strange depth in this simple 
story. One reads it easily, but cannot for- 
get it. It impresses one as actual history, 
yet moves the spirit as does an ancient 
myth. The “bandit’ is only a young 
Protestant peasant of the Cévennes, who 
in 1914 refuses to sign up for the war 
and flees to a mountain, where for some 
years he is exposed to bitter weather and 
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only rarely sees a fellow-being. But the 
folk in the valleys come to regard him as 
one who speaks from heights of a law 
older and more enduring than the law 
of the country. Even returned soldiers 
converse agreeably with him about things 
of the soil which go on when wars are 
ended. And the learned and pious Deleuze, 
who began to reproach Roux, leaves him 
on the mountain with these words: “It 
would have been necessary for all the men 
in the world to climb up together on the 
mountains of their own countryside when 
they were told to go and fight; then per- 
haps the Lord would have come and sat 
in the midst of them. . But you are 
all alone on your mountain.” It is said 
that this unpretending story has set all 
Paris talking. It might set the World 
thinking. And it is remarkable that it 
comes to us from France, where one has 
imagined the religion of nationalism to be 
regnant in the souls of the people. 
Vides 


A Footnote to History 
WILLIAM SMITH AND LADY: THB 
WASHINGTON’S AIDE AND YOUNG 
ABIGAIL ADAMS, By Katherine Metcalf Roof. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 


Recently, there appeared an interesting 
life of Abigail Adams, the heroic consort 
of our second President. To this work, 
the book bearing the above title offers a 
striking sequel. The story of John and 
Abigail Adams is comparatively well 
known, as is that of their son, John 
Quincy Adams. But that ihe couple had 
a daughter, whose life was almost 
dramatie as that of her parents, 
and as closely bound up with the early 
history of the Republic, will be news to 
most. Yet so it was. The only daughter 
of John and Abigail grew up in the family 
home at Quincy, and, while still young, at 
the close of her first London season, dur- 
ing her father’s service as our first min- 
ister to the Court of St. James, married 
nis attaché, Colonel William 8S. Smith, a 
New Yorker, several years her senior. 
Colonel Smith had a military record of 
distinction. Aide to Washington through- 
out the Revolution, he won the admiration 
and stanch friendship of the Father of 
his Country. Returning to the United 
States, he held various public offices, at 
the same time trying his hand at business, 
dabbling in the precarious affairs of land 
speculation with but questionable success. 
Finally, financial losses and the plotting 
of his enemies, due to his having been 
mixed up in the ill-fated Miranda affair, 
forced him to seek new fortune in the 
wilderness. In the far regions of Western 
New York, he set up his household gods, 
there to pass the remainder of his days. 
With the passing years, he managed to 
rehabilitate his fortunes in a measure; 
and, lute in life, he was elected to Con- 
gress, where he served with ability. 
Meanwhile, his many vicissitudes were 
shared by his devoted wife, who bore him 
several children, and helped him over 
many rough places until her death in early 
middle age. She had not a few of the 
qualities of her distinguished mother, as 
well as certain characteristics plainly 
inherited from her father. Her person- 
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ality and that of her husband, together 
with the changing scenes of their life to- 
gether, against the background of the 
early years of our national history, Mrs. 
Roof has succeeded in evoking from a mass 
of old letters and diaries, combining them 
into a narrative which forms a revealing 
footnote to the work of more prominent 
historians. Her work, for the most part, 
is exceedingly well done, her worst fault 
being a maddening habit of injecting 
jocose comments, trivial and out of place, 
into the text. She does, however, bring 
out the pathos in the joint biography of 
these two married lovers with whom Fate 
dealt, alas, but hardly. The book is hand- 
somely printed, and well illustrated with 
many portraits and facsimiles of letters. 
A. RB. H. 


Table Talk 


THe New Worp. By Charles H. Grandgent. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $2.50. 
Professor Grandgent provides a highly 
entertaining series of Causeries. The topic 
may be fog, dogs, propaganda, or eating. 
The sprightly talk may wander somewhat 
from strict relation to these captions, as 
pleasant conversation is apt to meander, 
but this is no drawback for anyone who 
in comfortable leisure is ready for cheer- 
ful and refreshing talk from a man who 
has had to do with literature, college ad- 
ministration, and travel abroad, and who 
has gathered up so many pleasant anec- 
dotes. A Bostonian reader will be be- 
guiled by the chat on Indiana Place, and 
everyone will be glad for the final chapter 
reminiscent of President Charles Eliot. 
F. A.C. 


Songs of Brotherhood 


POEMS OF JUSTICE. Compiled by Thomas 
Curtis Clark. Chicago: Willett, Clark and 
Colby. $2.50. 


This is a glorious book. We defy any- 
one in whose disposition the milk of hu- 
man kindness has not curdled to read it 
without a stirring of the pulses of the 
blood. Its pages throb with that spirit of 
social sympathy without which our Chris- 
tianity is the hollowest of shams. Every 
minister will want to own, and keep on 
his desk ready to his hand, this collection 
of poems of social justice, drawn from 
sources old and new. Here are the texts 
of many verses, admirably fitted for quo- 
tation, for which otherwise you would 
have to search far and wide. So valuable 
is this work in every way that it is diffi- 
cult not to comment upon it with superla- 
tives. So vibrant is it with the noblest 
spirit of the age that it deserves the 


widest circulation possible. A. R. H. 
Comity 
Cnouren Comity. A Stupy oF Co-oPppRATIVE 
EXTENSION IN AMERICAN CiTIES. By H. Paul 


New York: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 


2.50. 


Douglas. 
pany. 

MINNEAPOLIS CHURCHES AND THEIR COMITY 
PROBLEMS. New York: Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. 

These two books supplement each other 
and are timely for all zealous that our 
Christian churches shall perform the high 
services for which they were organized, to 
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the end that their privileges may be de- 
sired by and available to the entire popula- 
tion of our cities. The complexity and 
variety of problems to be examined and 
solved by church workers is amazing. The 
churches to-day receive much full-mouthed, 
blasting criticism. Some of it does good. 
Our seusitiveness to some of it is an index 
that it is needed. Yet one is left to wonder 
if these critics do work one-half as valu- 
able as the churches they belabor. Able, 
devoted churchmen have given us invalu- 
able studies to overcome racial and 
nationalistic prejudices, which are as mis- 
chievous to the social and political order as 
to the religious life of the nation. In 
these studies of comity, it is related how 
members of churches have sought to 
escape the warrantable criticism of selfish 
denominational individualism by making 
a study of the religious and social needs 
of all sections of a big city, down-town 
and suburban, to distribute suitable 
churches, and to redistribute them so that 
our Christian wisdom may rate as high 
as that of public utility engineers. The 
problems of such churchmen are far more 
complicated than those of electric light 
and power distribution, and addressing 
themselves to these problems cannot fail 
to make the participants men of greater 
human understanding, catholic sympathies, 
and each a better servant in his own 
field. Than H. Paul Douglas and his 
associate, Mr. Hallenbeck, we have none 
more competent to present this matter. 
All ministers in large cities should keep 
these books within easy reach. W.F. 4G. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Book. By Saxon Fischer. 
The Williams Printing Com- 


THE LITTLE 
Richmond, Va.: 
pany. 

Back to primitive Christianity! Mind 
controls everything! Give up your per- 
sonal creeds and listen to me! These are 
some of the things which we gather from 
this rather incoherent and patched-up 
book. We suspect it of being printed at 
the expense of the author. But why? 

E. F. 


Tue GospeL. Srory or Jesus. Hdited by G. 
Waterhouse. Illustrated by William Hole. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 

The story is that of Mark, King James 
version, with some borrowings from the 
other evangelists. The pictures are well 
done. But here are Virgin Birth, miracles 
in great numbers, and a literal resurrec- 
tion and ascension. Has not the time 
come for stopping this kind of book, 
especially for children? E. F. 

MAvericks. By Walt Coburn. New York: 
The Century Company. $2.00. 

Here are battle and murder and sudden 
death, hairbreadth escapes, and impossible 
feats. All this is set partly in Montana 
and partly against fhe background of the 
war. There is much cowboy dialect, 
wearisome and needless. How does 
“preecher” differ in sound from the or- 
thodox spelling? Lowell said of Sarah 
Orne Jewett, ‘She is discreet in dialect, 
using it for flavor, but not so oppres- 
sively as to suggest garlic.” This book 
suggests garlic, BF. 
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OUR CHILDREN ye 


Furs—and a Downfall 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Forest Glen, the litthe mountain town 
on the edge of a Western national forest, 
had without doubt enjoyed a white holi- 
day season. There had been a jolly day 
of winter sports, organized by the popular 
school principal, Mr. Emerson, and as- 
sisted by the older boys, especially 
Billy Hall. 

Red-headed Billy was captain of the 
football team, and as such had shown 
those conceited Sprucevale fellows that 
Forest Glen athletes must be reckoned 
with. 

“Good work, boys’, young Mr. Emerson 
praised the team at the concluding game 
of the season on Thanksgiving. “You held 
them to a score of 6 to 0, and you tied 
them in last week’s game. Next fall 
we'll start early, and I predict the winning 
pennant will be draped on the walls of 
our auditorium for the winter.” 

Afterward he said aside to Billy, eyes 
twinkling, “That is, if a certain important 
player will count a hundred before he 
loses his temper and starts fighting the 
visitors!” As Billy’s face flamed like his 
touseled hair and he stammered apologies, 
Mr. Emerson went on to say that he was 
hoping for a new center to take the place 
of a boy who was moving away. 

“T knew his family back in my home 
town, and if we get Jack Masters’, the 
enthusiastic young principal assured Billy, 
“the other teams in the league will have 
to get up and dust, or we'll be champions 
of the region. The way that boy can 
kick! ‘Jumping Jack’, the school called 
him. He’s a wonderful batter, too, and 
an all-round good scout. I certainly hope 
Jack’s father decides to—” 

Here they had been interrupted and 
Billy had heard no more about the young 
hero whose qualities had so kindled his 
hopes. 

“How would you like to try out your 
prize snowshoes up Smoky Gulch?” Billy’s 
mother asked the day before New Year's. 
Billy had been awarded the new “webs” 
by winning the skiing and snowshoeing 
events in the winter carnival. 

“IT decided to have a little dinner for 
your grandpa to-morrow, and you know 
Uncle Lem Latcham is his oldest friend. 
They belonged to the first State militia 
and fought Indians together. So if yowll 
go and invite Uncle Lem down for New 
Year’s dinner with us—” 

“You bet!’ Billy beamed as he shut 
off the radio and made ready. That pud- 
ding his mother was steaming smelled 
of everything Billy was particularly 
partial to. And Grandpa’s favorite hen 
and dumplings was another item Billy 
approved. 

“Now be careful, Billy”, cautioned his 
mother as he started out whistling. ‘Don’t 
start any snowslides or take any chances 


up the trail. And remember to mail my 
letter.” 

“So long!’ called Billy cheerfully. At 
the post office he met Lefty Todd, the 
stage-driver. Lefty gave him a message 
for Uncle Lem, who was a trapper when 
he wasn’t prospecting. 

“IT sent word up to him before, but 
maybe he didn’t get it”, said Lefty. “Tell 
him I’m buying up furs and will give him 
the best price. I could sell them down 
in Monte Vista to-morrow if I had them 
to-night.” 

“T’ll bring back what he has”, promised 
Billy. 

“Good idea’, nodded Lefty. “A fellow 
up the cafon had a dozen ready, and 
some sneak up and stole them, every 
hair and hide. The deputy’s on the look- 
out, and he thinks it’s a lanky young 
seamp from up by the sawmill. He wants 
to catch him red-handed.” 

“Say!” Billy’s eyes gave off sparks of 
indignation. “If anybody does that to 
Uncle Lem, he’ll have me to lick—if I 
catch him!” he declared hotly, and Lefty 
laughed. Billy MHall’s peppery temper 
was a community joke. 

As Billy swung off east at the Forks, he 
was thankful for the rocky wall that shel- 
tered him from the sweep of icy wind 


that swirled the snow in blinding clouds at* 


timber line. Billy mushed along with the 
easy gait of a hill boy whose every waking 
moment is spent out of doors. 

“Flock of ptarmigan been along here.” 
He read the many tracks on the shining 
surface of the snow. ‘Huh, a coyote raced 
a rabbit along here. Deer over there in 
that aspen grove.” He squinted up at 
the ragged heights and hoped the wily 
old mountain lion wasn’t pressing the big- 
horn sheep too closely. He did hope that 
the “Jumping Jack’ Mr. Emerson spoke 
of would show up in time for some hockey. 
So Billy covered the mile through snow- 
garlanded evergreens and came out on a 
saddle-shaped pass, wind-swept and al- 
most clear of snow. 

“Guess I'll go back by the creek road”, 
he decided as he spotted Uncle Lem’s 
humble shack, tucked against mammoth 
bowlders in a spruce thicket. “Hello! 
Hello!” He startled the echoes with all 
his remaining lung power. 

But all was quiet. Not even Mac, Uncle 
Lem’s old collie, came out to welcome him 
with a dignified wag and friendly bark. 
Uncle Lem must be off inspecting his trap 
line, and Mac always accompanied him. 
Billy removed his “webs” and pushed open 
the cabin door. There was a bed of 
embers on the rude stone hearth and signs 
of the old trapper’s hasty departure. Un- 


-washed dishes stood on the deal table, and 


an aroma of. coffee issued from the tin pot 
on the stove. 
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“Bet he washes up about the first of 
every month”, chuckled Billy, surveying 
the untidy litter that would have made 
his mother shudder in housewifely dismay. 
“Now I’ve limbered up, I'll see about the 
furs.” 

But though Billy knew all Uncle Lem’s 
secret “hidey-holes’, he found no furs in 
spite of a thorough search. He decided 
the old man had gone to the village by 
way of the other trail, taking the pelts 
himself. 

“This isn’t a very swell-looking invita- 
tion” Billy grinned as he scribbled with 
a red-pencil stub on the margin of a news- 
paper and left it in a conspicuous place 
under the old-fashioned caster. 

“Come to dinner at our house to-morrow 
—twelve sharp, or you'll be sorry”, 
scrawled Billy. To make it more arrest- 
ing, he went to the whole extent of his 
artistic ability and drew a skull and cross- 
bones beneath his name. 

Then he went on his way by the ranger 
station trail to a steep short-cut, that, 
after an excursion up a small cahon which 
would have terrified a tenderfoot, dropped 
abruptly to the creek road below. For a 
while, Billy was occupied keeping himself 
upright, what with underbrush, fallen 
Then 


logs, and drifted gullies to outwit. 


The Snow 
Announced by all the trumpets of the 
sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the 
fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited 
air 


Hides hills and woods, the river, and 
the heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden's 
end. 
—R. W. Emerson. 
Sentence Sermon 
When tree, or river, or rock shows 
beauty, and my soul answers to it, it is 
as though the spirit of Nature said, “We 
understand one another, and so thou art 
mine, and I am thine.” 
—William Mountford. 


suddenly he became aware of tracks ahead 
of him. Why, they must have preceded 
him ever since he branched from the 
ranger’s trail, and he hadn’t noticed! 
Boot tracks. Someone nervy enough to 
try it without snowshoes. It wasn’t Uncle 
Lem, for these tracks were as long as 
two the little trapper could make. 

As he topped the next rise, he saw the 
trail-breaker making uncertain progress 
where the flat-topped mesa dropped away 
treacherously on both sides. The tall, 
lanky fellow in red lumberjack paused as 
if to regain his breath or grit. And then 
silly’s heart did a flip-flop of excitement. 
For that chap in boots was carrying a 
bundle of furs! 

Red-headed Billy ran true to form. 
Without stopping to think, he picked up 
a handy windfall from a pine and fairly 
bellowed, “Hey! Where you going with 
those furs?” 

The stranger jumped, almost losing his 
precarious footing. What he saw was a 
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red-haired, red-faced, square-shouldered 
chap in corduroys and sheep-lined coat— 
a dangerous-looking person, making threat- 
ening gestures with a stick. Red Lumber- 
jack faced about and set off without bother- 
ing to explain, whereupon Billy tingled 
with fury. 

“Say! You wait or you'll wish you 
had!” he shouted in his most insulting 
tone. Lefty’s thief, of course, making off 
with Uncle Lem’s precious pelts! Boldly 


in broad daylight! He wouldn't stand 
for it. It didn’t take long for Billy on 
“webs” to overtake the tenderfoot in 
boots. 


“Give me those furs!’ demanded Billy 
truculently. “What are you doing with 
them?” 

“What business is it of yours?’ The 
tall boy in the red lumberjack was no 
coward. He stood his ground, gray eyes 
flashing. 

Now if Billy had only been cool and 
reasonable and a lot of things—but Billy 
wouldn’t have been Billy in that case. 
Whang! went Billy’s fist for a stinging 
blow-on the stranger’s chin. Hanging on 
to the furs, he threw up his arms defen- 
sively, warding off Billy’s swift blows. 

“Here!” he protested. ‘Let's pick a 
better place to settle this!” 

But Billy had forgotten all his mother’s 
warnings, his principal’s kindly advice, 
not to “fly off the handle’. In the next 
crowded instant he taunted, “Huh! 
You're afraid to fight!” For the boy with 
the keen gray eyes had st ‘uck no blow. 
As Billy challenged him, he took a back- 
ward step. With a ery of warning, too 
late, Billy sprang to clutch at him. Then 
it happened. The snow cornice overhang- 
ing the jutting trail broke off. Down, 
down hurtled Red Lumberjack and his tor- 
mentor and the bone of contention—if a 
bundle of furs can ever be called a bone, 
even metaphorically. Amid an explosion 
of snow that filled the air, the boys rolled 
downward, struggling, panic-stricken. 
Luckily they landed in a perfect feather 
bed of fresh soggy snow that, while it 
broke their fall, did its best to bury them 
alive. 

“Grr-oo—whoosh !” That was Billy the 
brave, an animated snowball, as he 
emerged from his cold cocoon with flailing 
arms and legs. He shook the clinging 
snow from eyes, ears, and mouth and 
looked about for his companion in mis- 
adventure. The stranger had not fared 
so well. Landing in a thicket of scrub 
oak and juniper, his face bore traces of 
the sudden encounter. Billy climbed down 
gingerly to help his late enemy to his 
feet. Then, a bit late as usual, Billy’s 
sense of humor triumphed. He threw back 
his red head and howled gleefully. In all 
the excitement, that lanky fellow still 
hung grimly to the furs. 

“You see”, explained Red Lumberjack, 
testing himself to find everything un- 
broken though somewhat battered, “I 
promised a neighbor I'd deliver his furs 
safely and—” his jaw shot out and his 
eyes bored straight into Billy’s—‘“I still 
intend to keep my word.” 

“Wh-at?’ Billy gasped like a dying 
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fish. “Uncle Lem your neighbor? 
didn’t you say so?” 

“When did I have a chance?’ His tone 
was quizzical. Gray eyes danced. 

“That's so.’ Billy sounded sheepish. 
“Tt’s that confounded temper again. I’m 
always spilling the pepper. But I was 
thinking about the thief Lefty told me 


Why 


about—’ Then explanations tumbled out 
generously. After that came boyish in- 
troduction. 


“T’m Jack Masters. My dad is the new 
ranger.” That was the amazing thing 
the lanky boy used to bowl Billy over. 

“You're ‘Jumping Jack’? The boy Mr. 
Emerson told us about? Say! If I were 
you, I wouldn't speak to me, honest!” 
Poor Billy was incoherent, deeply morti- 
fied at the reception he had accorded the 
hoped-for athlete. And all because he let 
his temper loose without reason, if you 
came right down to facts! 

“J—I’m_ sorry’, he stammered awk- 
wardly. “I bet I stop and count a million 
before I ever act that dumb again. If 
you'll try to forget it—I’ll make a New 
Year’s resolution—” 

“That’s all right. My memory’s as 
slippery as my present footing”, grinned 
Jack Masters. “You fellows will have to 
teach me about snowshoes.” He cast a 
whimsical glance up at the top of their 
chute. “We saved quite a bit of walking 
by hopping off like that.” 

Billy’s eyes sparkled with admiration. 
Here was a real sport. They started on 
toward the creek in amicable fellowship. 

“Now about the hockey team—” Billy 
was saying as they hit the village trei). 
And when they parted, Jack Masters had 
promised to accompany Uncle Lem to New 
Year’s dinner at Billy’s house. 

: {All rights reserved] 


A Dog’s Mother-Love 
GRETA G. GASKIN 

When the Randall family moved into the 
country, Father Randall said the children 
must have a dog. He got them Trixie, a 
beautiful spaniel with curly brown hair 
and deep brown eyes. She had the best of 
dispositions and was a jolly playfellow. 
She knew the children’s games and enjoyed 
hide-and-seek as much as any of them, and 
she liked to do errands much better than 
Rob, or even Nupa and Alice, for that 
matter. 

“The best little dog in the world’, the 
children called her and there came a time 
when the whole family thought Trixie 
proved their opinion of her. 

One day she disappeared. When the 
children saw her again she was crawling 
out from under the woodshed at the back 
of the house. The children heard a faint 
whimpering and, looking under, saw that 
Trixie had made a nest and there lay five 
tiny puppies! More than that, over in the 
farther corner, the old Plymouth Rock had 
stolen away her eggs. She fluffed out her 
feathers and stiffened her wings angrily 
when poked with a stick but wouldn't 
budge an inch when the children wanted 
to see how many eggs she had or if her 
chickens were hatching. 

Trixie left her puppies only for food, or 
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DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


Something’s warmed the pale gold sunlight, 
Set the trees to whispering; 
Touched with misty green the meadows— 
Do you, think it can be Spring? 
Something’s waved away the snowdrifts, 
Called the birds on northbound wing; 
Buds swell out on vines and bushes; 
Oh, I’m sure that something’s Spring! 


when she took a little run around the farm. 
Trixie knew that the children loved them, 
too, and when Rob lifted a plank in the 
woodshed floor to see them better she let 
him handle them, though she hovered near. 

“Youll be careful with them, won't 
you?’ she seemed to say, “Don’t be too 
rough, please, Rob. And put them back 
soon; I like to feel them snuggled against 
me.” 

As they grew bigger Trixie left them 
more often, usually when they were asleep. 
One night the house caught fire from a 
pail of ashes left in the shed. ‘Trixie came 
out when she smelled smoke to see what 
was the matter. The whole kitchen was 
bursting into flames. The five puppies ly- 


ing asleep next it, in the wood shed, 
hadn’t a chance. 
All the Randalls got out safely. Neigh- 


bors came running with ladders and 
buckets of water and began to carry out 
furniture. The fire engine from the near- 
est town dashed out with amazing speed 
and the firemen took charge. Trixie 
barked and looked piteously at them, yet 
knew, as she begged, that it was too late. 

She looked so mournful that the chil- 
dren's hearts ached for her. Then all at 
once she remembered something. There 
were other babies under the shed, the old 
hen had hatched out fifteen fluffy golden 
chicks that sleepily huddled under her 
wings in a corner where the danger was 
not so immediate. A hen is a sleepy, be- 
fuddled creature after dark and the old 
Plymouth Rock was too confused by the 
noise and smoke to know what to do. 
Twelve times Trixie dashed into the burn- 
ing house and each time came out with a 
yellow ball of down in her mouth. Rob laid 
his hat on the ground and Trixie dropped 
each one into the crown and ran franti- 
eally back. At length the firemen refused 
to let her go again and as Rob held her 
the roof fell and the house collapsed. 

Trixie was petted and praised for her 
bravery by everyone for miles around. She 
continued to mother the chickens until they 
were of an age to look after themselves. 
The Randalls cleaned out the carriage 
house and lived there all summer and al- 
most every day children from neighboring 
families Came to see the amusing sight, a 
spaniel lying in the dooryard with twelve 
small chickens hopping over her. 

“It was the greatest lesson in love we 
ever had”, said Father Randall. ‘To for- 
get oneself in trouble and turn to do some- 
thing for others is a thing it often takes 
us human beings a long time to learn. But 
Trixie has taught it to the children in a 
Way no preaching of ours could ever do.” 

The very next summer she had four jolly 
puppies of her own to love and they grew 
to be the cleverest, happiest little rascals © 
in all dogdom. 


‘> 
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Midwinter Conference of Y. P. R. U. 


Proctor Academy is the host—Support of Maintenance Fund 
for Union and Laymen’s League 
is urged 


EARLY one hundred young people 
were welcomed in the living room of 
Carey House, Proctor Academy, by Head- 
master Carl B. Wetherell, at the opening 
of the third annual midwinter conference 
of the Y. P. R. U:., December 27, in An- 
dover, N.H. Many were attending their 
first Y. P. R. U. conference. The theme 
of the meetings was announced as “What 


Does the Unitarian Church Expect 
of Us, and How Can We Fulfill that 
Expectation ?” 


The greater part of Saturday morning 
was given over to talks by Charles 
S$. Bolster, former president of the 
Y. P. R. U.; Dr. Thomas H. Billings of 
Salem, Mass.; Rev. Max Kapp of the 
Universalist Church, Newtonville, Mass., 
and Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of Need- 
ham, Mass. 

Mr. Bolster announced and explained 
the Maintenance Fund of the Laymen’s 
League of the-Y. P. R. U., which is a 
drive for funds to increase the endow- 
ments of the two organizations and to 
earry on their current activities for the 
next three years. He bespoke for it the 
moral as well as the financial support of 
all Y. P. R. U. members. Dr. Billings 
discussed the meaning ‘of religion, ¢m- 
phasizing the feeling of ‘belonging’ to 
the universe as necessary in any religious 
experience. Mr. Kapp and Mr. Schacht 
traced iu turn the development from Cal- 
vyinism of Universalism and Unitarianism, 
and discussed the essential similarities 
and differences between their present be- 
liefs. The consensus of opinion in the 
talks and the discussion which followed 
seemed to be that such theological differ- 
ences as appear are mainly in emphiusis 
rather than in belief. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. 
president of the General Alliance, dis- 
cussed what the older generation expects 
of the young people, stressing the ueed 
of a broad, human understanding in the 
coming days of closer international rela- 
tionships. After her address, the after- 
noon was given over to skating, skiing, 
basketball, and hiking. In the evening 
there was an entertainment of moving pic- 
fures and homemade vaudeyille, followed 
by a dance in the gymnasium. 

The Sunday program opened with a 
discussion meeting on problems of local 
societies, led by Winthrop M. Southworth, 
Jr., of Needham, Mass., a director of the 
Y. P. R. U. Following this, Miss Annie 
M. Filoon, Tuckerman School adminis- 
trator, gave a short talk on the oppor- 
tunities offered by the School. 

The morning service in the Andover 
Unitarian Church was conducted’ by 
Deborah A. Webster of Lexington, Mass., 
chairman of the conference committee, 2nd 
by Dana Mch. Greeley, also of Lexington, 


7 a vice-president of the Y. P. R. U., who 


delivered the sermon. Mr. Greeley gave 


many of the current definitions of reli- - 


and) evaluated them in accordance 
ane own conception of God. 


Sunday afternoon was spent in outdoor 
sports, a party of forty climbing Ragged 
Mountain, a round trip of approximately 
twelve miles. 

William Roger Greeley of Lexington, an 
honorary vice-president of the Laymen’s 
League, spoke to the conference Sunday 
evening, comparing New Year’s resolutions 
to the beacon lights which guide the 
aviator, and expressing the hope that each 
delegate would map out for himseijf a 
straight course toward a definite goal. 
The evening program included also com- 
munity singing around the fireplace in 
Carey House. 

The last session of the conference Mon- 
day morning was marked by a meeting 
led by Elizabeth Hall of Braintree, Mass., 
a vice-president of the Y. P. R. U., on 
“Accepting our Responsibility”. A stimu- 
lating discussion on denominational loyalty 
followed. 

Each day opened and closed with gery- 
ices in the Andover Unitarian Church, 
which served as the chapel of Proctor 
Academy. Morning services were led by 
Linda Lancy of Marblehead, Mass., and 
Roland B. Greeley of Lexington. Eve- 
ning candlelight services were conducted 
by Virginia L. Frederick. of Dorchester, a 
field secretary of the Y. P. R. U., Frank 
B. Frederick of Dorchester, the president, 
and William B. Rice of Melrose, Mass. 

FREDERICK T. MCGILL, JR. 


Of Mr. Joy’s Pastorate 


A special meeting of All Souls Church, 
Unitarian-Congregational, in Lowell, Mass., 
passing a resolution in appreciation of the 


services of Rev. Charles R. Joy, declared: 
“His leadership and teaching, while 


grounded in the changeless truths of the 
past has, during this stirring period of 
change and transition in which we live, 
been characterized by continual search for 
the richer, finer, and fuller development 
of the days to come. The force of ex- 
ample of his life has been a source of 
inspiration to all who have been privileged 
to come into contact with him.” Mr. Joy 
resigned this pastorate to accept an ad- 
ministrative vice-presidency of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. 


Sunday School Union Meeting 


At the fourth regular meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Union of Boston, 
to be held at the First Parish Church in 
Cambridge, Mass., Monday, January 20, 
Prof. James P. Berkeley, professor of re- 
ligious education in the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, will give the second of 
his two lectures on “How to Plan the 
Lesson”. The usual schedule of supper at 
six o'clock, departmental conferences at 
seven, and the general meeting at eight, 
will be followed. 
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Personals 
Wilfred Lewis, retired engineer, in- 
ventor, and manufacturer, who died re- 


cently at sea near Egypt, was a member 
of the First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia. For his inventive labors, he re- 
ceived the gold medal of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the 
Longstreth Medal of Franklin Institute, 
both in 1927. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, Unitarian 
clergyman and professor of philosophy at 
Dartmouth College, and Mrs. Speight have 
joined the Society of Friends. Their mem- 


bership is taken with Boston, Mass., 
Friends of the New England Yearly 
Meeting. 


Mrs. Martha Sinclair Weeks, widow of 


the former Secretary of War, John W. 
Weeks, and mother of Mayor Sinclair 


Weeks of Newton, Mass., died January 5. 
She was a member of the First Unitarian 
Church of West Newton, Mass. 


Rey. Cornelius Heyn, minister of the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, in Scitu- 
ate, Mass., has been_elected the first secre- 
tary of the new organized Scituate and 
Cohasset Ministerial Association. 


President George G. Davis of Lombard 
College preached the sermon Christmas 
Sunday at the First Universalist Church 
in Peoria, Ill. Other speaking enagements 
have been at the Illinois State Universal- 
ist Convention and the thirtieth anniver- 
sary celebration of the Universalist 
Church in Stockton, Il. 


A bronze tablet has been given to Unity 
Chureh, St. Paul, Minn., by Mrs. Edward 
Blake Young, in memory of her husband, 
who was for many years a devoted member 
of the church and superintendent of ihe 
Sunday-school. This tablet was placed on 
the west wall, close to the pew which Mr. 
Young habitually used, and was dedicated 
January 5. 


Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of two Unitarian young people 
who are active in the service of the Y. P. 
R. U., Miss Elizabeth Ballard, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John F. Ballard of Lex- 
ington, Mass., and Herbert K. Miller, son 
of Mrs. William Emerton Miller of Win- 
chester, Mass. Mr. Miller served for sev- 
eral years as a national director of the 
Y. P. R. U. Miss Ballard has also been 
active in Girl Seout work in her town. 


Dr. J. G. Gilkey at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 


services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday and 
Wednesday, January 21 and 22, will be 


Douglas Horton of the Leyden Con- 
of Brookline, Mass., 
Thursday and Friday, January 23 and 24, 
Dr. James Gordon Gilkey of the South 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass.. 
will be the preacher. Dr. Gilkey since 
1923 has been professor of Biblical litera- 
ture at Amherst. He is the author of “A 
Faith for the New Generation” and 
“Secrets of Effective Living”. Monday at 
12.15 p.m., Raymond C. Robinson will give 
an organ recital. 


Rev. 
gregational Church 
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Winter Vacations 


For conferences of ministers with their 
young people offered 
by Y. M. C. U. 
HE Boston Young Men's Christian 
Union of Boston, Mass., is sponsoring 
a number of conferences to be held during 
winter vacation periods and on week-ends, 
at its camp, under the direction of min- 
isters and group leaders of Greater Boston, 
for the purpose of increasing leadership 
possibilities in the church. The plan sug- 
gests that a minister or leader take a 
group of young men from his parish, at 
a time decided, having previously arranged 
a program of discussions and_ sports. 
These conferences would be individual and 
any other group on the property would not 
intrude beyond meal times. 

The property at Otter Lake, Greenfield, 
N.H., is sixty-five miles from Boston and 
consists of seven cottages along the lake 
front, in addition to a dining hall and rec- 
reation building. Winter sports comprise 
ice-boating, skating, snowshoeing, skiing, 
tobogganing, and hiking. The Union pro- 
vides food, while the group helps with 
service and washing of dishes. All cot- 
tages have been made livable in winter, 
and, regardless of weather, persons can 
always keep comfortable. 

A leader or minister is enabled to be 
with the group, living their life and con- 
centrating all his energy on their work 
and ambitions. In addition, everyone has 
a few marvelous days of real winter sport 
and outdoor activity. Charges are based 
on fifty cents a meal, with an additional 
fifty cents to cover laundry or use of 
equipment. Transportation by rail from 
Boston is $2.39 each way. If more than 
ten persons attend, the bus will be oper- 
ated and the round trip charge will be 
only $2.39. 

The Union maintains this property to 
enable young men of limited means to take 
advantage of the outdoors in vacation 
periods. A letter or telephone call to the 
Union informing it of conference possibili- 
ties will bring a ready response. 


Proctor News Notes 


The third annual Proctor conference of 
the Young People’s Religious Union was 
held at the School, December 27-380. <A 
full report appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The Honor Roll for the second half of 
the autumn term has been announced by 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell as follows: 
Frederick B. Tolles of Newtonville, Mass. ; 
Isabel A. Gray of Andover, N.H.; Charles 
BE. Davis of New London, N.H.; Joseph 
T. Johnson of Pleasantvillle, N.Y.; Mary 
Murdoch of Waltham, Mass.; John F. 
Sanborn, Jr., of Andover; John H. Aldrich 
of Andover; Laurel B. Pickett of Lake 
Katrine, N.Y.; Kenneth O. Sanborn of 
Andover; Byron 8S. Davis of Concord, 
N.H.; Susan Powers of Arlington, Mass. : 
Ernest BE. Towne of New London; Ruth 
L. Murdoch of Waltham; A. Willard Jack- 
son of Melrose, Mass.; Ellsworth H. Lyon 
of Salisbury, N.H.; Leland BF. Welch of 
New London; Marion B. Andrews of An- 
dover; Edward P. Morse of Wollaston, 
Mass.; Wayne K. Wheeler of New London, 
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Conn.; Pauline Chase of Brockton, Mass. ; 
Emma C. Haley of Andover; Norman C. 
Drummond of Newton, Mass.; George J. 
Raymond of Somerville, Mass.; Ellen M. 
Rayno of Wilmot Flat, N.H.; and Horace 
Westwood of Hingham Center, Mass. 

The Proctor Players plan to present 
“Captain Applejack” sometime during the 
first half of the winter term. Interesting 
schedules of basketball games for both 
boys and girls began January 13, and 
the hockey squad got under way imme- 
diately after vacation. 

School reopened January 8. 


They Are Making a Sermon 
for Young People’s Sunday 


At the suggestion of the minister, mem- 
bers of the Peter Hobart Club, a group 
of some fifty young people of high school 
age of the First Parish in Hingham, Mass., 
are engaging in a novel project for Young 
People’s Sunday. The president of the 
society, Woodbury Howard, will speak on 
“What the Young People Want of the 
Church”, but he will state the ideas of 
the group instead of his individual 
opinions. In preparation for the sermon 
a list of questions will be sent out to the 
entire group. The answers returned will 
be discussed at a series of conferences and 
the results arrived at will be those ex- 
pressed by the speaker. 


Evening Services, Charleston, S.C. 


The Unitarian Church of Charleston, 
8.C., is holding a midwinter series of Sun- 
day evening services, which began Jan- 
uary 12 and will continue through Feb- 
ruary 16. The minister, Rev. J. Franklin 
Burkhart, will address congregations on 
the following topics: January 12, “Are 
the Forces at Work in Modern Life Mak- 
ing for the Progress or the Decay of 
Civilization?” January 19, “The Function 
of Religion in the Life of Man”; January 
26, “The Significance of the Gospel of 
Jesus in Modern Life’; February 2, “The 
Origin and Development of Unitarianism” ; 
February 9, “The Eternal Value of the 
Bible’; February 16, “The Church of the 
Future’’. 

A question-and-answer period will fea- 
ture each of these meetings, with a ques- 
tion box in the rear of the church. Ques- 
tions that require more time for answer 
than can be given at the night meeting 
will be considered later, in a sermon. 

Mr. Burkhart, at the morning services, 
is repeating two earlier sermons by re- 
quest, one on the question, “Is God Con- 
cerned about the Troubles and Trials, the 
Problems and Perplexities of the Individ- 
ual Man?’ and another on “Have We Out- 
grown the Gospel of Jesus?” 


Mr. Clayton, Minister Emeritus 


In appreciation of his faithful services 
to the First Unitarian Church of Fresno, 
Calif., of more than fourteen years, this 
parish has voted the honorary title of 
minister emeritus to Rey. Thomas Clayton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clayton are living in 
Berkeley, Calif., at present, but hope to 
return to Fresno in the spring. 
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Student Committee Sponsored 
Los Angeles Peace Conference 


The Intercollegiate Conference which 
was held in the Los Angeles, Calif., Uni- 
tarian Church, December 7 and 8, 1929, 
was one of the activities sponsored by the 
Unitarian Joint Student Committee, being 
one of several such intercollegiate confer- 
ences throughout the country. The affair 
was under the direct charge of Mrs. BE. 
Burdette Backus, who was secretary of 
the local committee, other committee mem- 
bers being Sophia lLeshing, chairman, 
Matilda Sweet, treasurer, Prof. Bennet M. 
Allen, Herbert B. Alexander, Mrs. Herbert 
Alexander, Rey. Berkeley Blake, Benjamin 
Berg, and John McKinney. The make-up 
of the committee was -predominantly 
student. 

Ten colleges sent delegates, the maxi- 
mum attendance at any one session being 
150. The response from these Southern 
California colleges was most cordial, and 
the Los Angeles Unitarian Church has 
been congratulated on all hands upon the 
success of the conference. 


Dr. Griffin Before N. Y. League 


“Intelligent Living’ was discussed by 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
Pa. at the meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women, January 3, 
at the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City, with the Branch Alliance of 
the Community Church as hostess, and 
the Universalist Alliance Women as guests 
of the League. 

Science has increased the length of 
physical existence, Dr. Griffin said. Is it 
not as important to extend the intellectual 
life, to prolong the life of usefulness? This 
ean be done only through moral training. 
“Make a mental and moral examination 
once a year of your convictions”, Dr. 
Griffin advised. “Find out how many are 
healthy and robust convictions and how 
many are merely prejudices.” 

Adult life should seek moral training 
through the project method; that is, re- 
store the lost confidence that age brings 
by getting concrete things to do. Con- 
fidence in life means activity. One cannot 
preserve moral power by sitting in an arm- 
chair listening to the radio and looking 
through the window with a kind of intel- 
lectual sourness. Intelligent living means 
giving oneself to normal living, living a life 
of being responsible for certain tasks. 


“What Is Happening to Religion?” 


A course of publie lectures on “What 
Is Happening to Religion?” with question- 
and-answer periods, is being given by Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach in the Parish House 
of the Unitarian Church, Newton Center, 
Mass., January 14 to February 18 inelu- 
sive. Following is the schedule of topics: 
January 14, “How Mankind Got Reli- 
gion”; January 21, “Recent Changes in 
Fundamental Beliefs’; January 28, “The 
Eclipse of Protestantism’; February 4, 
“Science: Friend or Foe of Faith?’ Feb- 
ruary 11, “Can We Have Religion With- 
out God?” February 18, “The Coming Re- 
ligion: What Will It Be?” 
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THE MAINTENANCE FUND, INC. 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET BOSTON, WR oee 


To Insure the 
Continuance and Extension of the Present Programs of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE and the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION 


Programs which are vital to the strength and growth of the Church 


Tue plan to appeal to Unitarians at this time for funds with which to carry on the 

work of the Y. P. R. U. and-the League during the next three years and for a 

permanent. operating expense fund, has been submitted to and approved by the 
- following representatives of the denomination: 


“<The President of the Ministerial Union. 
The President of the American Unita- 
rian Association. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


The delegates to the General Conferetice 
of the American Unitarian Associa- 


The President of the General Alliance. 


Wririam C. Crawrorp, 
Chairman 
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JERE A. Downs, 
Treasurer 


tion, recently held in Chicago. 


CHARLES R. Joy, 
Chairman, 
Advisory 


Ministers’ Committee 


South Dakota’s Bible Reading Law 
“Violated Freedom of Religion” 
The Supreme Court of South Dakota 

has ruled that the State law permitting 
Bible reading in the public schools is un- 
constitutional because it violates freedom 
of religion. The case began three years 
ago, when ten Roman Catholic children 
of Faith, S.D., walked out of a_ school- 
room when they were forced to listen to 
readings from the King James Versiou of 
the Bible.. The school board expelled 
them, pointing to the South Dakota law 
which permits schools to require Bible 
readings. The father of one boy brought 
suit in the county court to have his son 
reinstated, but the county court upheld 
the school board’s action. 

An appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the State, which held that the 
State law permitting Bible-reading was 
unconstitutional, because it violated free- 
dom of religion. The decision was by a 
divided court. 

It was expected that the school board 
would carry the case to the United States 
Supreme Court, and that a ruling could 
‘thus be obtained to settle the issue in 
the score of States with similar laws. 
The school board quit when the State 
Supreme Court denied a rehearing. 


Troy, N.Y.—The winter series of forum 
meetings at All Souls Unitarian Church 
opened January 5 with an address by Rev. 
John Paul Jones of the First Presbyterian 
Church on “The Social Gospel”. The 
series ions through February 23, con- 
z> 
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eluding with a lecture on that date by 
Prof. G. H. R. O’Donnell of Russell Sage 
College on “This Matter of the Censor”. 


Appreciating Rev. C. L. Scott 


Rey. Clinton Lee Seott, who took up the 
pastorate of the First Universalist Church 
in Peoria, Tll., at New Year’s, was the 
recipient of many farewell courtesies 
from parishioners of the United Liberal 
Chureh in Atlanta, Ga. The Men’s Club 
presented Mr. Scott with a white gold 
watch, which bears the inscription: ‘To 
Clinton Lee Scott, the Man; from the Men 
of the United Liberal Church. 1929.” 
Members of the Young People’s Union 
gave him a _ well-filled pocketbook, and 
with it a poem voicing the appreciation 
of the young people for their years of 
association with Mr. Scott. 


Of the Children’s Mission 

A description of the method by which 
the Children’s Mission to Children, the 
Unitarian child welfare agency of Boston, 
Mass., provides foster homes for children 
leaving the hospital who need further 
special care, is contained in the December 
midmonthly issue of The Survey. 


Irwaca, N.Y.—A program of united re- 
ligious work among students at Cornell 
University, initiated ten years ago, has 
been enlarged by adding a Catholic priest, 
a Jewish rabbi, and a Unitarian minister 
(Rev. Frank S. Gredler), to the perma- 
nent religious staff. 


Church Decorations 
HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE | 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. | 
Studio at ie nape sh ae Me. 


Of Christmas Window Candles 


It seems to be well established that the 
custom of placing lighted candles in win- 
dows on Beacon Hill in Boston, Mass., on 
Christmas Eve, a custom which has spread 
throughout the country, originated with a 
young man who later became a Unitarian 
clergyman, Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, 
now minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Carlisle, Mass. An extensive illustrated 
article in The Boston Evening Transcript 
of December 21 relates the beginnings and 
growth of this candlelighting. 


Correction 

In “Dr. Fosdick and the Philosophers”, 
January 9, there were two errors. Line 
29, “a person” should be, “Personality” ; 
and, on page 4, third column, line 43, 
third paragraph from the end, the comma 
should be the word “between”. 

H. F.. W: 


Supply at Westford, Mass. 
Rey. John B. W. Day is serving as stated 
supply for the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Westford, Mass, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Perfect freedom of 
THOUGHT 
is the only 
atmosphere in which 
the holiest piety 
CAN GROW 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 


To “Beat Up” a Problem 


Various “isms” often “beat up” a prob- 
lem instead of encompassing it, declared 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy in a recent noon 
address at King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass. 

“One of the pernicious effects of the 
World War”, said Mr. Pomeroy, “was to 
infect people in many nations with the 
pestilence of impatience with measurable 
deliberation. This disease is the disposi- 
tion described as showing intolerance 
with the solution of perplexities by critical 
analysis and constructive reason, and rush- 
ing forth to hit somebody or something 


with a club. It is criminal violence of 
thought. It may carry the banner of 
Communism, Fascism, Puritanism, Mod- 


ernism, Patriotism, Legalism, or any other 
‘ism’. It may invoke a religious ideal. 
3ut, under yarious cloaks, its spirit is 
the same. It beats up a problem because 
it is too timid and too stupid to compre- 
hend it. We must be very much on our 
guard against this pernicious disposition. 
It leads to mistaken ways and disappoint- 
ing results. 

“The only cure and substitute for this 
disruptive violence is the intelligence of 
the courageous faith which is strong 
enough to encompass a problem before 
expecting it to yield.” 


Sick Call, 200 Miles 


Rey. John Clarence Petrie, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Memphis, Tenn., 
made a two-hundred-mile sick call re- 
cently upon a family of Universalists 
isolated from their church. Mr. Petrie, 
in addition to caring for the dying man, 
baptized two of his children and cele- 
brated the Communion at the bedside for 
the entire family. Mr. Petrie points to 
this incident as an example of the benefit 
of double fellowship and also as proof 
of the need of seattered Liberals in the 
various churches forming some sort of 
union to break up the isolation of both 
ministers and lay people. 


MArLBoroO, Mass.—The Y. P. R. U. So- 


ciety of the Unitarian Church, with a 
membership of nearly forty, has an aver- 
age attendance at its meetings of thirty- 
five members. More than two hundred 
people attended an illustrated lecture on 
the Isles of Shoals by Rey. Lyman Y. 


Rutledge, and a Star Island candlelight 
service December 29, under direction of the 
young people. It was the first service of 
this kind ever held in the town. 
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DoT RE eee 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has in stock several plates, “mats” 
and proofs of the advertisements 
which it uses in its Preaching Mis- 
sion publicity. Many of these can 
be readily adapted for local church 
advertising of Unitarian principles. 
Proofs of these ads will be gladly 
sent to any church seriously inter- 
ested in advertising, and “mats” can 
be furnished at cost. 


Unitarian Daymen’s League 


SIXTEEN Bracon SrTRHET, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
cation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Spring Quarter, March 31, 
1930. 

For information address President 
Sypnpy Brucw Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unt- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate, Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


KARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Grorce G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LomBarp COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 18497" Incorporated 1864 ~ 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Paesipent, Mas. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicx-Presipzent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cizax, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT, 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard $. Eustis, M.D., 
Haine on P aeas og Pca — ee ee 
ohn Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalea, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Genznar Szcaztanry, 
20 Ashburtom Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operati 
liberal Christiane. p a 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary eon- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. LYMAN V. RuTLEDGR, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIm M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


piece ogenes dl equipaen beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPoRTS UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Robert Winsor Dies 


Robert Winsor, financier of Boston, 
Mass., and resident of Weston, Mass., who 
died in New York City. January 7, while 
on business in that city, was one of the 
founders, generous supporters, and chief 
directive spirits of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. He served two terms on the 
League’s National Council and two terms 
as a member of the Executive Committee. 
He was an active member of the First 
Parish Church in Weston. The League 
was officially represented among the at- 
tendants at the funeral service held in 
that church January 9. Mr. Winsor was 
in his seventy-second year. 

In addition to his extensive financial, 
commercial, and industrial interests, Mr. 
Winsor was a trustee and treasurer of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
trustee and treasurer of the permanent 
fund of the Middlesex School, and a 
trustee of the Brooks Cubicle Hospital. 


Hosmer Memorial Organ Fund 


The First Parish in Framingham, Mass., 
gratefully acknowledges the following sub- 
scriptions which have been received in 
response to the suggestion that the beauti- 
ful organ in the Framingham Church be 
made a memorial to Dr. Frederick Lucian 
Hosmer : 


Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y..... $105.00 


The First Parish in Brookline............ 100.00 
Mira. Slienherd peEOOK Gad iets so os sein se cic vee 100.00 
WT OMEN pts SU BONL AR Binpoisie niece nes ce ecce 100.00 
Wiles Sg LOG WATE. cic kie discs cies asiceees 100.00 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo....... 70.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. O. Carpenter. . .$50.00 

HOARE a ake 10.00 

LR ll aeRO oo 5.00 

Miss Emma L. Taussig............ 5.00 
Mis Mary cele iG ARMCEL. oi... ners ee eee e 50.00 
io SUN 50.00 
Rey. Francis G. Peabody, D.D............. 50.00 
Di SAN CING EAT NGCO fa ch nis.5 6,0), 200\s sts.0.0; + 0,0, 30.00 
Mrs. Alexander F. Wadsworth............ 25.00 
fo we fa 25.00 
NRE i RPMI ial icin nities nacecsaase 25.00 
ee A AEE ES ae a 25.00 
Charles,O. Richardson. 25 ..3..c6.6.000se0es 25.00 
TAGE CMe Oberle > oa atlels oa Ceticiawee cede 20.00 
ROO SOEUGUG. iets «.« abisiala seine cicibisieeccccne 20.00 
Mrs. Charles Russell Suter.............+- 10.00 
Wiree Wa waG eM SLAG ash ve oe cielo wre renee 10.00 
NNW ASCRE ei nlelais is. RBs «secs ccesce 10.00 
Rev. F. C. Southworth, D.D............... 10.00 
“Anonymous” .......++- 10.00 
Mrs. ©. G. MacDowell. 5.00 


Mrs. A. F. Carpenter.. 5.00 
Leominster Alliance.... 5.00 
Leominster Evening Alliance 5.00 
SL. Lu SSP Ub IeICaisl« crs nicye eSis ee vseses 5.00 
wi SUP as (2 GE 3.00 
EAST Bag oe 3.00 
A Sunday-school pupil of Dr. Hosmer..... 1.00 

$1,002.00 


Other subscriptions to this fund will be 
gratefully received. It is hoped that the 
entire sum of $7,500.00 asked for will be 
secured, ‘which, with $2,500.00 already 
raised by the local church, will complete 
the organ. ; 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Rey. 
Ralph H. Baldwin, minister of the church, 
and will be acknowledged in THE REGISTER. 


"tt Charge at Northfield, Mass. 


Rey. Charles C. Conner of the Univer- 
salist Fellowship has taken pastoral 
charge of the Unitarian Church in North- 
field, Mass., where he began his work 
January 5. 
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DR. RICHARD C. CABOT 
(Author of What Men Live By) 


Recommends 


Great 
Companions 


Compiled by 
ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 
Whoever forms the habit of seeking 
light and strength in the greatest 
writings of all ages will find Great 
Companions a godsend. 
RICHARD C. CABOT 


FOURTH PRINTING 
632 pages of text. Pocket edition on 
thin paper of superior quality. Regular 
edition $3, Leather $5. At Bookstores. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


ZEN sz 


DWIGHT GODDARD, Thetford, Vt. 


SGA A 


TTT OT OO 


CT 


A MAGAZINE OF 
LF-REALISATION 


by the Buddha’s Golden Path 
$2.00 Per Year 


Trial three months free. 
ADDRESS 


Plays and Pageants 


for the 


Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 


These fifteen simple but impres- 
sive plays and pageants for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Peace Sunday, 
Haster, and other festivals of the 
church, provide varied opportunities 
for children and young people to 
join in expressions of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty. Here are the 
forms of the pageant for the church 
sanctuary and also the dramatic 
pageant and the religio-ethical play. 

All the plays and pageants have 
been successfully produced, in many 
eases despite limited facilities, and 
the value of the material has thus 
been fully demonstrated by actual 
use. 


An unsolicited letier— 


It is a pleasure to commend this 
book as one that should be in the 
library of every Unitarian Church, 
for it is composed of plays that are 
easily produced, artistic in effect, 
without being elaborate, and entirely 
consistent with the liberal religious 
message. Such a publication 
should be most useful to our 
churches, and I hope its popularity 
will be commensurate with its utility. 

CHARLES LYTTLE, 
Meadville Theological School 


An examination copy will be sent 
upon request 
208 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Read daily by 


B ] B millions! 
Call, or ; E. 
write for 


catalog. 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


RESPONSIVE READINGS 


from 


SOURCES ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Prepared by the 
CoMMISSION ON HYMNS AND SERVICES 


These responsive readings, sixty-four in number, are arranged in two 
groups; general readings, and readings for special topics and occasions. 

The purpose of the Commission has been to prepare 4a volume in which 
churches holding the diverse views represented in our fellowship can find 


acceptable materials. 


Published in stiff paper covers in the same size and style as the Hymn and 


Tune Book. 


100 pages. 50 cents, in any quantity. Carriage charges extra. 


THE BEACON PRESS, 


25 BEAcoN STREET 


INC. 


Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Darling”, says the 
bill from the hospital. 
and the baby’s ours.” 


wife, “here’s the 
One more payment 


“Are you wearing spectacles, old man?” 


“Yes. Through cross-word puzzles I’ve 
contracted an optical defect. One eye 
travels vertically and the other horizon- 
tally !’—Pink ’Un. 

This is English: Mother (in some ex- 
citement) : “Look, John, at the lovely 
rainbow!” John, aged four (quite com- 
posed): ‘Yes, like the pretty pools the 


petrol makes, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Brown: “But why should your hus- 
band want to sell your new car?’ Mrs. 
Smith: ‘Oh, he says the outgo for upkeep 
is too much for his income.” 

—Capper’s Weekly. 


Douglas had been promoted to the posi- 
tion of monitor in his new class and was 
anxious: “And please, God”, he prayed 
that night, “wake me early in the morn- 
ing. Shall we say a quarter to eight?” 
—Tit-Bits. 


Politics makes strange bedfellows—and 
proves the whole world kin. The scholarly 
and witty Dr. Tehyi Hsieh of China was 
speaking of his own countrymen. “A can- 
didate”, he said, “is a man who stands 
for whatever he thinks the people will 
fall for” 


A very rich and pompous; man was stay- 
ing at a small country hotel in England, 
and as he entered the breakfast-room the 
only other visitor present rose from his 
seat. 

“Sit down, 
and rich one, 
“Why?” asked the other. 
marmalade, if I like?” 


sit down’, boomed the great 

condescendingly. 

“Can’t I get 

some 
In the announcement of the revival at 


the Church of the Brethren, made in The 
Herald last week, the linotype spoiled a 


perfectly good compliment by misplacing 
one letter. The sentence should have 
read: “He believes in a happy religion 
and lives it.’ But the linotype made it 
“He believes sin a happy religion and lives 
it.’ Can an apology ever fix it? 
—Sabetha (Kans.) Herald. 


interestedly through Harlem, 
a stroller eavesdropped on this conyersa- 
tion between two colored preachers. 
“Where you-all a-preaching now, brother?” 
‘Nowhere’, was the answer. “A fine 
preacher like you is, too”, said the first. 
“That’s just it’, retorted the other. “Um 
a preachin’ preacher, and what that last 
congregation wanted was a_ prayin’ 
preacher, and that ain’t in my line. Seems 
like they’s too much specification now- 
adays.”—The New Yorker. 


Roaming 


Lost, deserted, 
injured, abused 
animals, —92,013 
such saved at our 
shelter last year. 
Will you help us? 


ANIMAL 
RESCUE 
LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SIXTY -NINE MINISTERS 


on the pension list of the Unitarian 


Service Pension Society have given 
long years of useful and honorable 


service to the Liberal cause. Their 
old age is made a little more secure 
because of the yearly pension, which 
now has reached $725. Comforts 
might be added to the feeling of 
bare security if the pension were 
a little larger. Help by 
Annual Contributions to 
Rey. Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


sending 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Ray following hotels are eae A of 
Patronage. They render excellen 
service and provide a pleasant aoe 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
* SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U. A 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 298! 
PUM 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business ae Ra 
Accounting—Normal—Seoretar: 
Shorter Courses: Office Baceietisset== Tock beac 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. J 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 conts word. 
count for 6 or more inse ns. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns cach 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


= 
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= 
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SULCUS LLCLLL 


De- 
Mrs. W. StTep- 
8 Newsome Park, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


COMFORTABLE ROOM in private home. 


sirable and convenient location. 
MAN, 


WHOLESOME FILM SERVICE, Inc. 


SELECTIVE FILM SERVICE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH OCCASION 


Most complete library in New England on 
safety standard film—Religious, Ethical and 
Recreational. 


48 MELROSE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
HAN. 0155-0156. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIs- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and ge reg 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister-Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 11 


A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dean 
Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day services, 
12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday 


and Wednesday, preacher, Rev. Douglas Horton, 


Leyden Congregational Church, Brookline; 
Thursday and Friday, Rev. James Gordon 
Gilkey, D.D., South Congregational Church, 


Springfield, Mass. 
BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.30 A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., Morning 
service ; chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. 
Rey. William Safford Jones will preach Jan- 
uary 19, 

BOSTON, MASS.— UNITY CHURCH (Spirit- 
ualist). Jordan Hall, 7.30 p.M., January 19. 
Debate: “Shall Massachusetts Repeal Its State 


Prohibition Law?” Yes—Dr. Frederick A. 
Wiggin. No—Dr. Carlyle Summerbell. 
BOSTON, MASS.—ROSLINDALE UNI- 


TARIAN CHURCH. 
ter. Service 11 a.m. 
of Protestantism ?”’ 
Cardinal O'Connell. 
Welcome. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Bduca- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


Carlyle Summerbell, minis- 
Sermon topic, “Collapse 
A reply to His Eminence 
Vested Chorus Choir. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 


as well as new address. 


